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450 MY PSALM.—PEACE OF GOD. 


MY PSALM. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


*I mourn no more my vanished years, 
Beneath a tender rain, 
An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run: 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope and fear : 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare : 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar ; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of Spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn. 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringéd lids to heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook, 
Shall see its image given ; 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong: 

The graven flowers that wreath the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 


But smiting hands shall learn to heal, 
To build as to destroy ; 

Nor less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, _ 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told ! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track— 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned-me back— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good— 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight— 


That care and trial.seem at last 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges over-past, 
In purple distance fair— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 


I open to the day. ‘ 
—Atlantie Monthly. 


PEACE OF GOD. 


Lire’s mystery—deep, restless as the ocean— 
Hath surged and wailed for ages to and fro ; 
Earth’s generations watch its ceaseless motion 
As in and out its hollow moanings flow ; 
Shivering and yawning by that unknown sea, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in thee! 





Life’s sorrows, with inexorable power, 
Sweep desolation o’er this mortal plain ; 
And human loves and hopes fly as the chaff 
Borne by the whirlwind from the ripened 
grain ; 
Ah, when before that blast my hopes all flee, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in thee ! 


Between the mysteries of death and life 
Thou standest, loving, guiding—not explain- 


ing; 
We ask, oad thou art silent—yet we gaze, 
And our charmed hearts forget their drear 
complaining ! 
No crushing fate—no stony destiny ! 
Thou Lamb that hast been slain, we rest in thee! 


The many waves of thought, the mighty tides, 
The ground-swell that rolls up from other 
lands, 
From far-off worlds, from dim, eternal shores 
Whose echo dashes on life’s wave-worn 
strands,— 
This vague, dark tumult of the inner sea 
Grows — grows bright, O risen Lord, in 
thee! 


Thy pierced hand guides the mysterious wheels : 
Thy thorn-crowned brow now wears the crown 
of power ; 
And when the dark enigma presseth sore 
Thy patient voice saith, “ Watch with Me 
one hour!” 
As sinks the morning river in the sea 
In silver peace,—so sinks my soul in thee! 
Harriet BEECHER Stowe. 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART I. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VISIT AND THE VISITOR. 


lr wanted yet an hour to compline, when 
there came a low knock at Abbot Martin’s 
chamber door. The good abbot was not 
asleep, yet he started at the sound. There 
lay a parchment-bound volume on the table, 
within reach, but it had formed no part of his 
studies that afternoon. Nevertheless, the 
abbot had been studying hard, and his brow 
had lines of care upon it, such as did not often 
show themselves on that open and good- 
humored face. In fact, he had been engaged, 
for some time before this interruption in that 
idlest. of all studies,—thinking of his debts. 
Not that Abbot Martin had any special ex- 
travagance with which to charge himself, or 
that either his own private liabilities, or those 
of his house, were very formidable in amount; 
but he had succeeded to a revenue dilapidated 
by the negligence and waste of a long misrule 
of nearly forty years under Abbot Aldred, of 
whom the best thing that could be said was 
that he had been an excellent son, brother, 
uncle, cousin, and, in short, had done all that 
aman could do for his family in the way of 
patronage. The best lands of the abbey were 
held on the most favorable terms by such of 
his relations as had any turn for agriculture ; 
the richest churches in the abbot’s patronage 
were filled by secular priests who had the 
good fortune to be his nephews or brothers- 
in-law; and some of the best-paid offices 
within the abbey walls were served by those 
humble members of the clan, who, remem- 
bering that they had an abbot of Rivelsby to 
claim kin with, had felt a decided vocation for 
the cloister. The late abbot had sunk his 
family surname, if there was one, in his 
monastic title; so that there was no tell-tale 
evidence of that kind to remind every one of 
their little family arrangements; but when 
Brother Martin had first come as a stranger 
from the pleasant meadows of Evesham to 
take possession of his new dignities, he had 
been constrained to express frequent surprise’ 
at the fruitful ramifications of his predeces- 
sor’s family tree, and the wonderful adapta- 
tion of its members to all the good things at 
the abbey’s disposal. “Well! peace be with 
him!” was the worst that Abbot Martin had 
ever been heard to say; but it was generally 
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considered as a charitable formula to express 
a very hearty feeling that the abbey, at any 
rate, was well rid of him, and that he was 
much better where he was. 

For indeed, what with paying the debts of 
one spendthrift nephew, and alienating the 
richest farm of the abbey for a mere nominal 
fine to another, and a very negligent manage- 
ment of his own and the general revenues, he 
had left a difficult task for his successor— 
difficult even to a man of shrewd business 
habits and stern economy; and Abbot Martin 
was hardly this. He liked the state and dig- 
nity of his office; and had that pardonable 
but mischievous pride in its old customs and 
hospitalities, which made him shrink from any 
real attempt at retrenchment. The tenants 
of the abbey had taken advantage, too, of the 
late abbot’s mingled extravagance and careless 
ness, to commute for some small pecuniary 
assistance, when he most wanted money, the 
yearly rents and services of their holdings; 
and just when a strong will and a clear head 
were required, to reform abuses, reclaim lost 
rights, and break illegal leases, into the 
vacant abbacy, by royal writ, came excellent 
brother Martin, who could lay claim to no 
qualities of the kind, and was perfectly con- 
scious of his deficiencies. 

It was merely vexing himself to no purpose 
therefore, when he sat down, as he had often 
done of late, to try to worm a way out of his 
difficulties: it was a sort of duty he set him- 
self to discharge, as it were, without much 
hope of any practical result; and those with 
whom he might best have taken counsel—his 
prior Robert, and Hugh the seneschal—were 
kinsmen of Abbot Aldred, of blessed (and in- 
solvent) memory; and having been appointed 
to their present positions through his in- 
fluence, were not likely to take a very busi- 
ness-like view of the case. Though the good 
abbot started, then, when the summons at his 
door disturbed his cogitations, the interrup- 
tion was rather a relief than otherwise. There 
is always a satisfaction in being interrupted 
in disagreeable duties, and being able to com- 
plain of it to ourselves as an interruption; 
conscience is satisfied, and indolence rejoices. 
“ Aperi,” said Abbot Martin, “in nomine”— 

But there is no need to go on with the 
abbot’s Latin, which was none of the best at 
any time. It was one of his chaplains who 
entered, and made his reverence at the door.’ 

“A messenger, my lord, from Sir Godfrey 
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de Burgh; letters for yourself and for the 
house.” 

“Read mine for me, Wolfert,” said the 
abbot, after breaking the seal and glancing 
at the contents. “ Sir Godfrey’s penmanship 
is none of the fairest, and my eyes are not 
as good as they were at your age.” 

“Tt is a penalty we all pay for study, my 
lord,” said the young chaplain. 

“Faith, wood-smoke and night bivouacs 
may take the most blame in my case,” re- 
turned the abbot, bluntly; “I was no clerk at 
your years; those were times when it was 
hardly worth while to fill a man’s brains full 
over-night, when he might have them scattered 
next morning. Not but what I always took 
what snatches a soldier could at the humani- 
ties—-always,” he added with emphasis; he 
could not afford quite to play the dunce to 
his chaplains. 

« Pacem duello miscuit,” said the chaplain, 
who was somewhat of a flatterer ; the quota- 
tion fell indistinctly upon his superior’s ear, 
but he understood, and but for his good- 
nature would have despised the bow of defer- 
ence which. accompanied it. The knight’s 
letter had meanwhile been opened, and he 
made only a sign to the other to read. 

“This is none of Sir Godfrey’s hand,” said 
the young monk before he began; “’tis that 
rascally priest of his, who can write fair and 
smooth enough, as he speaks. I wish his 
meaning were as fair as his characters.” 

The missive bore, however, the signature 
of Sir Godfrey, and was a well-worded and 
courteous invitation to the abbot and such of 
the abbey officers as would so far honor “ his 
poor house of Ladysmede” as to dine with 
him on the coming feast of St. Crispin. 
Another letter, no doubt to the same purport, 
was addressed to the prior and sub-officers ; 
and the chaplain was at once dispatched to 
convey it to the proper hands, and to request 
their presence, when the invitation had been 
read, in the abbot’s chamber. He made no 
remark on the contents of Sir Godfrey's letter 
to his young companion. 

But when the authorities who had been 
summoned made their appearance, and the 
contents of the letters had been compared, 
the abbot proceeded in some degree to unbur- 
den his mind. 

. “He owes me near a hundred marks,” he 

‘began. , 

“He denies, our right to the tithes of Low- 
cote,” said the prior. 





“His men threatened William the war- 
rener only last week,” said the sub-prior, 
“that if he came on Boscot Heath, where we 
have undoubted right of warren, he should 
never go home with whole bones.” 

“T mistrust the man’s civilities,” said the 
abbot. 

“T hate him,” said the prior; “ my brother 
Alwyne had the promise of Lowcote chapelry, 
and he refused him his dues, and hired this 
Italian Levite.” 

“T think, for the dignity of the house, we 
ought to decline,” said the sub-prior, but 
rather faintly. 

“ Perhaps ’tis as well to keep on Christian 
terms with him,” said the sacrist, who gen- 
erally made a point of differing with his 
brethren, and was always exercising Christian 
forgiveness towards some one. * 

“ He is a very pagan at paying his debts,” 
said the abbot, feelingly. 

“He is worse than a heretic,” said the 
prior ; “ he robs the Church,” 

“ He is always right hospitable in his own 
house,” said the sub-prior, relentingly. 

“ And has excellent wine,” said the sacrist, 
looking at the last speaker with a sneer, 
When he did agree with his brother officials, 
it was always with a meaning. Sub-prior 
Simon’s voice was said to be never so loud or 
so clear in choir as on feast-days, 

“T may speak to him about the hundred 
marks, if we go to Ladysmede,” said the 
abbot; “ there used to be an invitation sent 
to the abbey every year, till these differences 
began; and I hardly see how matters can 
be worse than they are now. What think 
you, prior?” 

“If you go, of course we go,” said the 
prior, deferentially. He was very glad to 
wash his hands of any responsibility. So it 
was settled that letters should be written, ac- 
cepting the offered hospitality in the name of 
the abbot and six of the superior brethren. - 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh’s “poor house of 
Ladysmede” lay about five miles from the 
abbey gates of Rivelsby. But the road be- 
tween them, in those days, was all but impas- 


-sable for six months in the year. The river 


which flowed through both domains was a 
far preferable highway for travellers; and in 
the days of Abbot Martin’s predecessors, the 
abbey barge had made the passage often to 
and fro. True, this made the distance two 
miles longer; but in point of time nothing 
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would be lost, andin point of safety and com- 
fort the gain was every thing. Orders there- 
fore were duly given to the abbey fishermen, 
who acted as rowers on such occasions; and 
early in the forenoon of a fine October morn- 
ing, the abbot and his company, escorted by 
a due number of serving-men, in considera- 
tion of their own rank and their host’s, went 
down to the water-gate of the abbey garden, 
and there took boat for Ladysmede. 

For the first four miles the deep and slug- 
gish river wound through the rich flats of the 
abbey domain. The abbot would have marked 
with more pleasure the substantial granges, 
and goodly corn-lands, from which the latest 
crops were being carried, and meadows 
where kine stood fetlock deep in aftermath, if 
he had not been troubled with the thought 
that. so littlé” of this wealth came in to the 
owners of the soil. The fat miller of Swin- 
ford came out to see them pass, and made 
low and reverent obeisance to his landlord. 
But the mill had been leased away for three 
lives under the seal of Abbot Aldred, and 
nothing came in therefrom to the present 
abbot’s coffers but a beggerly quitrent of 
three measures’ of best meal. The miller was 
a richer and a happier man than the abbot, 
for all the brave show which the gilded barge 
and the crimson liveries made. His wife and 
three rosy children did not cost him as much 
as the poor abbot’s serving-men, who were 
more for state than comfort ; and if any one 
could have made out the debtor and creditor 
accounts of both, the balance in the miller’s 
favor on the one hand, though tolerably large, 
would hardly have equalled that against the 
churchman on the other. It was almost a 
relief when, after near an hour’s stoutrowing, 
they passed the Rivelsby boundary-stone, and 
got into Sir Godfrey’s water. 

The old Manor-house of Ladysmede, which 
now opened from its deep woods that over- 
hung the river, had for some generations kept 
up a friendly connection with the fraternity 
of Rivelsby. More than one of its owners 
stood upon the abbey’s roll of benefactors. 
All, save the last, who left his bones in Pales- 
tine, lay buried within its precincts. One 
younger son of the family had taken the mo- 
nastic vows there. In the troublous reign of 
Stephen, Rainald de Burgh had held the 
neighboring town six months against Henry ; 
and though the then abbot was well known 
as no friend to King Stephen’s cause, the 
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abbey had never suffered, either in or out- 
side its walls, from the near neighborhood of 
a hostile force; and indeed had much more 
reason to complain of its friends, who made 
very free with the abbot’s hospitality, than of 
its enemies, who never entered its gates, And 
when Henry came to the crown, and the de 
Burghs were in danger of suffering for their 
loyalty to the cause they had espoused, it was 
the abbot of Rivelsby who made a purpose 
journey to Westminster, and made their 
peace with the newking. But little did the 
present Sir Godfrey, cousin to Sir Miles who 
died in the Holy Land, care for old family 
connection or traditionary kindnesses. He 
was well content to be on civil terms with his 
neighbors of the abbey so long as it suited his 
own interests or convenience, and there had 
never been any actual quarrel between them; 
but he was a selfish and unprincipled man, 
lavishing a considerable income on his own 
indulgences, and for the last two years had 
neglected, in spite of all applications, to pay 
his rents for the lands which he held under 
the abbot. He had also usurped, owing to 
some negligence of the late abbot, the right 
of presenting a clerk to the benefice of Low- 
cote, which Rivelsby had always claimed, and 
had placed in possession an Italian priest, who 
lived in his house in the nominal office of 
chaplain, and bore no very reputable charac- 
ter in the neighborhood. There were two 
reasons which made the monks of Rivelsby 
unwilling at this time to come to any open 
rupture with their neighbor of Ladysmede: 
one was the unsettled state of the kingdom 
and difficulty of obtaining justice during King 
Richard’s absence in Palestine ; and the other 
the fact that Sir Godfrey held at present the 
shrievalty of the county, and in that character 
had very considerable powers either for good 
or evil. 

“Shame,” said Abbot Martin as they 
passed a méadow of their own domain, which 
formed a part of Sir Godfrey’s holding, “ that 
I have never seen a penny from those Jands 
since Sir Miles’s death! I wish the king 
were home again ; I would see if justice were 
to be had in England.” 

“?Tis a pity,” said the prior, “ that this last 
de Burgh should ever have had the lands at 
all; we knew what he was long ago. Well, 
it was not for me to interfere, but my cousin 
John de Lakes would have given a good 
round sum for the lease, and paid to the day.” 
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The abbot made no reply, but bethought 
himself that the revenues of the abbacy had 
not hitherto profited much by the prior’s re- 
lations. “Has Sir Godfrey any. guests with 
him now ?” he asked of one of the fishermen 
who were rowing the barge, and who lived 
close under the Manor-house. 

“ There’s a stranger of quality there, lately 
come from beyond sea,” said the fishermen ; 
“there’s none there but he and Father Jack- 
imo, as they call him; but there’s feasting 
enough, they tell me, for a dozen.” 

“ Sinful waste and riot,” said the abbot; “I 
doubt if we ought to encourage it by our 
presence.” Though no ascetic, luxury was 
not a fault of Abbot Martin’s; he was always 
well content, as he said, with “ soldiers’ 
fare.” 

“There is moderation in all things,” said 
the sub-prior. 

“We shall hear news from the army,” said 
the seneschal, who was the quid-nunc of the 
party, and would have longed in spirit, if he 
could have foreseen them, for the days of 
morning newspapers, “It is long since a 
soul has crossed the abbey bridge that could 
answer a question, except Joseph the pedler, 
and you remember the false account he 
brought us that the Holy City had been 
taken.” 

“Yes,” said the sacrist; “and got lodged 
and feasted like a prince in return for such 
good tidings; rightly serving you all (saving 
my Lord Abbot’s presence, who knew nought 
of your doings) for having dealings with a 
Jew.” 

“He swears he has been baptized,” said 
the seneschal. 

“He swore that wine you bought of him 
was genuine Hungary,” returned the sacrist ; 
“and ask Brother Simon there what he thinks 
about it; he knows what Hungary wine is.” 

“Peace, my sons,” said Abbot Martin; for 
the conversation was audible to those in the 
bow of the barge, and scarcely tended to 
their edification. In a few minutes they were 
at the landing-place below the Manor. 

The knight of Ladysmede had not been 
wanting in courtesy to his clerkly guests. 
Though the distance to the house was scarce 
a quarter of a mile, a palfrey was in waiting 
for the pbbot’s use, and an aged domestic, a 
sort of house-steward, who represented per- 
aaps in his own person all of gravity and re- 
spectability that was left in Ladysmede, was 





ready, at the head of some half-dozen infe-: 


riors, to escort the party by the short meadow- 
path that led into the main avenue. At the 
hall-door, Father Giacomo came forth at the 
first summons with lowly greeting to hold 
the abbot’s bridle, and help him to dismount; 
and he had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when the tall figure of Sir Godfrey himself 
strode forward to bid him welcome. He 
caught the hand of his guest with that hearty 
grasp which always seems so cordial, though 


in lower natures like his it only speaks the” 


selfish good-fellowship of the moment. Then 
he stepped back, and bent his head and knee 
in an obeisance which was half a jest. 
“Pardon me, my good Lord Abbot; for 
the moment I forgot you were a churchman, 
and greeted you only as a brother soldier.” 
Intentional or not, it was the highest com- 
pliment that the abbot could have received. 
He was much prouder, after all, of the short 
campaign which he had served in his youth, 
than of the honors which family influence, 
and that safe reputation which keeps well 
with all parties, had procured for him in later 
life. Those who sought to find favor in the 
sight of Abbot Martin of Rivelsby, had need 
to forget for the time that any such personage 
existed, and remember only the squire of 
gentle birth who had served the king in Brit- 
tany. The first meeting, then, was auspicious, 
After a few words with the abbot, the host 
turned to the other monks, and with a blunt 
but not unfriendly greeting welcomed them 
to Ladysmede. Gliding about from one to 
the other, the Italian, English by his mother’s 
side, and speaking that language perfectly, 
and, as he declared, in preference to his own, 
addressed to each some well-worded remark, 
either in jest or earnest, in a low, musica. 
voice, and seemed to be most anxious to make 
his own and his patron’s peace with a com- 
munity who regarded him, at least, he well 
knew, as an intruder. In the banqueting- 
room they found the stranger of whom the 
fisherman had spoken; a knight better known 
than Joved in a neighboring county, with 
whose family the abbot had some slight ac- 
quaintance. He had but lately, as he said, 
crossed the sea from Joppa with letters from 
the king. He was a man of middle age, of 
tall stature, and soldier-like bearing, with a 
countenance which would have had a sort of 
stern beauty, if it had not been for an inde- 
finable but unpleasant expression about the 
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mouth. He spoke to none but the abbot, and 
regarded the other churchmen with a rude 
and careless stare. 
There was no stint of good cheer, however, 
nor lack of lively conversation, at the feast 
that afternoon. Sir Godfrey maintained his 
character as a right liberal and jovial host. 
If his jests smacked now and then of the 
rudeness of the camp, the ears of the monastic 
guests were scarce so nice upon such points 
as our more civilized generation would insist 
upon. Brother Simon pronounced the wines 
to be of the true vintage, and won his host’s 
favor by the confident accuracy with which he 
recognized the flavor of a certain ancient 
liquor, which he well remembered, having 
helped to empty sundry flasks of it in good 
Sir Miles’ time. The sacrist told sundry 
stories with a quaint humor, none the less 
agreeable to the two knights because they 
now and then bore rather hardly upon some 
of.the brethren of Rivelsby. The Italian 
Giacomo had conversation for all; stores of 
clerkly learning, lightly touched upon,\and so 
skilfully held in hand as not to draw the good 
abbot out of his depth, with abundance of 
every-day, worldly knowledge, which showed 
the priest to have dealt as much with men as 
with books. It was on the Crusader’s lips, 
however, when he deigned to open them, that 
the brethren of the monastery hung with rapt 
attention—all the more, perhaps, because he 
gave them little encouragement to ask the 
questions which would naturally have risen to 
their lips, and treated lightly and as matters 
of course the stirring events in which he had 
so lately borne a share, and which, interesting 
as they were to all Englishmen whose hearts 
were with their king and their fellows in the 
Holy War, had even a double attraction for 
the peaceful tenant of the cloister. If evera 
monk would. have confessed regret for the 
vow that bound him, it was when he heard 
that King Richard had need of every stout 
lance before Jerusalem. Abbot Martin, natu- 


rally unreserved, and more independent of 


the world’s opinion than his officials, and 
growing more and more enthusiastic as the 
strange knight’s tales and the good wine 
warmed his heart, declared loudly, with as 
near an approach to an oath as might beseem 
his calling, that had he known what was to 
come, he would never have changed the steel 


“ Well spoke, and loyally,” said the Cru-° 
sader, with more heartiness than he had 

shown hitherto; “fifty good lances, to my 

thinking, were worth all the monks in Eng- 

land now.” 

The Italian hastened to cover this uncour- 

teous speech. ‘ 
“ The church in the cloister,” he said in his 

silver voice, “strengthens King Richard’s 

hands by prayers and fasting: without these, 

no force of arms could win the Holy Sepul- | 
chre. None feels it more, to my own poor 

knowledge, than the king’s own gracious ma- 

jesty. My brothers of Rivelsby, Sir Knight, 

are as good soldiers of the cross as any who 

carry lance before the Holy City. Cold and 
hunger and watching they gladly share, as all 
men know, and more than share, with those 
who fight in the body; it is only the glory 
which they do not share: the poor church- 
man’s name will never be heard like that of 
Sir Nicholas le Hardi.” 

He bowed low as he spoke, and the knight 
seemed to appreciate the compliment; but 
there was an almost imperceptible mockery 
in the Italian’s smile, as he turned round to 
his neighbor the sacrist to see how his defence 
of the order was relished. That shrewd monk 
alone of all the company detected it, and dis- 
liked the foreign priest more than ever, in 
spite of his having come so gallantly to the 
rescue. 

“Sir Nicholas has won his spurs well, 
then ?” said he, looking inquiringly into the 
unreadable face of the chaplain. 

“Yes,” replied Father Giacomo, after a 
short pause, returning the sacrist’s look— 
“ Yes, well and honorably; he paid for them 
in good money.” 

“ Can such things be done amongst knights 
‘and nobles?” said the monk, looking at him 
distrustfully. 

“Yea, good brother; even as readily as in 
the cloister. Do men fancy that only the 
churchman loves gold ?” 

“T doubt me the wiles of the evil one are 
everywhere,” replied the sacrist, “but I 
thought the snares he set for men of war 
were of another make.” 

“ We foreigners have a saying, that money 
is the Englishman’s god,” continued the other; 
with a smile, but not a pleasant one. 

“ And the Italian’s ?” 





cap even for the abbot’s mitre. 


“Ts revenge, they say. They wrong us, as 
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perhaps we do you. Still, even so, it might 
perhaps seem a nobler worship.” 

The monk made him no reply, but wisely 
shook his head, and applied himself to the 
flagon. Perhaps unconsciously, he moved 
himself at the same time rather further from 
his strange neighbor, and addressed his con- 
versation to Brother Simon, who had found 
the good things before him requiring all his 
attention hitherto. The sacrist, in truth, 
winced under the Italian’s keen glance and 
mocking tone. Besides the natural jealousy 
felt by the brotherhood against the secular 
priest who had been intruded into their church 
of Lowcote, there were strange reports abroad 
as to the Italian’s real character and past his- 
tory. Some said confidently that he was no 
priest at all—a mere adventurer, learned, as 
all agreed; some said he knew more than 
either clerk or layman ought to seek to learn ; 
some had a story how he had been unfrocked 
by the bishops of his own church abroad ; 
and certain it was, that to be a constant in- 
mate of Ladysmede for the last two years, 
and the bosom friend and counsellor of the 
knight who was now master there—and such 
Father Giacomo was well known to be—be- 
spoke, to say the very least, an elastic and 
compliant morality scarce becoming even the 
vow, of secular priesthood. 

The feast went on; and to do Sir Godfrey 
justice, though he urged his reverend guests 
to pledge him again and again, and reminded 
them how rare a privilege it was for him to 
have their company, he refrained himself from 
those coarse jests and uproarious exhibitions 
of good-fellowship for which his board was 
but too notorious. The presence of Sir Nich- 
olas, perhaps, saved the monks some annoy- 
ance in these respects. Rather silent himself 
than otherwise, he never gave encouragement, 
even by a smile, to any of the host’s ruder 
attempts at mirth. Haughtily courteous to 
the abbot, he still treated him with a more 
formal respect than he showed towards his 
entertainer. Sprung from a family as ancient 
as his own, he recognized the gentleman 
where he cared little for the monk. And his 
long foreign travel had given his- manners 
and language an outward grace and courtesy 
which contrasted well, as all felt—and none 
knew it better than himself—with the some- 
what boorish speech and coarser bearing of 
Sir Godfrey. Twice had the abbot moved to 
take leave, and the preliminary step of awak- 





ing the sub-prior had been partly taken, and 
twice had he resumed his seat—not so much 
in obedience to the loudest protest of the 
host, as in deference to the new subject of in- 
terest slightly started by the Crusader, and 
skilfully followed out by the ever-ready Ital- 
ian. It was but seldom the superior of 
Rivelsby had found himself in such pleasant 
company. Not learned himself, he had no 
sympathy with his young chaplain’s pedan- 
tries ; honest and plain-dealing, he disliked 
the prior’s greed and selfishness; and what 
with the weight of unaccomplished reforms, 
and the burden of the petty complaints and 
jealousies unavoidable in such close socjeties, 
he led, in fact, a somewhat lonely and cheer- 
less life in the dignified retirement of the 
abbot’s chamber. The air of this outer world 
came fresh and cheering upon him after the 
heaviness of the cloister. Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi might not be a spotless knight, the 
Italian might have as little claim to sanctity 
as he had to the church of Loweote, but at 
least they were men of the world, and had 
something else to converse upon than the 
misdeeds of the novices, and the petty cheats 
of the abbey tenants. He was loth to go, 
and the sub-prior had woke up again toa new 
bowl of spiced wine of Cyprus. 

The barge had waited an hour already at 
the Lady’s steps, and a second supply of 
liquor (there was no lack of that, for all 
comers, at the Manor) had been sent down to 
the boatmen by Sir Godfrey’s orders, and 
there seemed a doubt whether the waning 
autumn daylight would not fail the party on 
their return, and still Abbot Martin sat at 
table. In truth, he had been trying to nerve 
his courage for a most unpleasant parting- 
speech after such a joyous evening; he was 
planning how to ask Sir Godfrey to favor him 
with a few words in private in order to remind 
him, in as soft words as might be, of the need, 
now grown so pressing, of the payment in 
part, at all events, of his just demands. 
Great, then, was his astonishment, and greater, 
if possible, his delight, when the Italian rose 
from his seat, and in a low and respectful 
tone whispered a few words in his ear. It 
was to ask the abbot “of his grace and cour- 
tesy” to be pleased to step aside with him 
for a few minutes into a private cabinet hard 
by, where he had it in charge, he said, from 
his good patron, to request a full acquittance 
before some of these present witnesses—the 
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abbot’s seal might be had hereafter—of cer- 
tain moneys due for Sir Godfrey’s holdings 
under Rivelsby. Beckoning young Wolfert 
his chaplain to follow him, Abbot Martin 
passed through a side-door, which Giacomo 
held reverently openginto the smaller cham- 
ber of which he spoke. There, after begging 
the superior to be seated, the priest counted 
out before his delighted eyes, in full tale, the 
rents which he had began almost to despair 
of ever handling. Wolfert assisted in the 
counting; not a coin was short; but once 
there shot such a curious glance from those 
dark southern eyes, that the chaplain almost 
dropped the gold piece he had in his fingers. 
It' seemed to him, as he afterwards averred, 
that the coin was hot; he felt sure it came 
from no earthly banker’s hands; and he 
almost expected, as he looked round that ili- 
lighted chamber, to see the head of the un- 
holy firm, in his usual costume of tail and 
horns, looking on out of some corner in per- 
son. No such misgivings, however, seemed 
to enter the abbot’s mind, and certainly no 
such appearance presented itself. 

“You find it correct, I think,” said the 
Italian, blandly. 

Wolfert bowed, and hardly trusted his lips 

to answer. Had he dared, he would have 
liked to have made the sign of the cross as a 
sort of additional security. 
. You will perhaps then kindly request Sir 
Nicholas to favor us with his presence for an 
instant, to witness with yourself the acquit- 
tance which I have here shortly drawn up, 
in acknowledgment of the payment. Mean- 
while, I will read it over to my lord abbot. 
Between friends,” he added with another 
bland smile, “few words are necessary in 
such documents.” 

“The fewer the better,” said the honest 
abbot ; “do not trouble yourself to read it; 
there lies the money, and if the acquittance 
is worded to the satisfaction of the good 
knight of Ladysmede, all I need do is to sign 
it.” 

“Your pardon, humbly, my lord; we priests 
of Holy Cross are half lawyers, only we take 
no fees; never let your sacred hand be set to 
any deed without a knowledge of its contents 
I have known a man unwittingly sign an ac- 
knowledgmemt of his own treason.” The 
Italian’s smile was darker than usual, and 
there was even a cloud upon the calm, smooth 
brow—but for an instant only. 
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“Thad proposed to read it,” he resumed; 
“rather you will be graciously pleased to read 
it for yourself.” 

The abbot took the parchment, for he was 
loth to seem careless in such matters. The 
document was brief, as Father Giacomo had 
said; yet the few moments’ hasty glance 
which. the other bestowed upon it would 
hardly have sufficed to master its contents. 
The young chaplain had now returned with 
Sir Nicholas, and after the abbot’s signature, 
the hands of all the others were set in testi- 
mony of the payment ; the soldier’s was but a 
plain cross with the initials of his name; 
Wolfert’s a legible and clerkly formula; but 
the Italian beat him out of the field in cun- 
ning penmanship and inimitable flourishes. 
The host himself had never left the table, 
and was pressing his guests to one more part- 
ing cup, which the sacrist prudently filled 
with water for the almost unconscious Simon. 

The party were about to leave the cabinet, 
when a door on the other side opened, and a 
bright, fair-haired boy rushed in. He had 
some name half-uttered on his lips, when he 
saw the strangers, and stopped short. Re- 
covering himself in an instant, he ran to 
Father Giacomo, keeping his eyes fixed at the 
same time on the abbot. 

The Italian took his hand, and glanced has+ 
tily towards the half-closed door which led 
into the banqueting-room. 

“Go,” said he, in a low suppressed voice; 
which might have betokened anger, but that 
he laid his hand on the child’s flowing curls 
at the same time almost caressingly—“ Go; 
these are visitors.” 

Again the child’s eyes sought the abbot’s 
face. Children are ready physiognomists, 
and he saw in that open, kindly countenance 
an unmistakable token of encouragement, 
He did not stir, but glanced admiringly on 
the churchman’s rich vestments, and again up 
to.the smiling face. “Go, I say!” repeated 
Father Giacomo, more sternly than before, 
but still in a suppressed tone—*“ did you not 
hear me?” 

But the abbot had held out his hand, and 
the boy had caught sight of the jewel on. the 
finger. Timidly, with the blue eyes still seek- 
ing the kind face,’he left his protector’s side, 
and touched the ring which had attracted 
him. The abbot’s other hand was laid upon 
the chesnut curls, when Sir Godfrey with a 
somewhat unsteady gait, threw open the door. 
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“Lord Abbot!” he shouted, hoarsely, “ your 
sheep won’t drink without the shepherd.” He 
stopped, and his flushed face became almost 
pale. The Italian had moved forward at the 
first sound of his voice, and was standing so 
as almost to hide the boy from his view. But 
he had caught sight of him, and his next 
words were almost choked with passion. 

“ What does he here ?” he demanded, with 
an oath; “what means it?” And he turned 
his fiery glance from Giacomo to the abbot 
with such a threatening gesture, that the 
latter reddened, and withdrawing his hand 
from the child, gave him back a look as defi- 
ant as his own. 

“What brings him here, 1 ask?” he de- 
manded again, fiercely, of Giacomo ; “can ye 
not speak ? have ye never a lie ready ? ” 

“Jt is mere arcident, Sir Godfrey; he 
thought I was alone. Go,” he whispered 
once more to the frightened boy, as he led 
him to the small side-door. “My Lord 
Abbot will pardon the intrusion,” continued 
the Italian, fixing his eyes calmly on Sir 
Godfrey’s face. 

“Take him away,” said the knight in a 
somewhat calmer tone, but still under great 
excitement; “this is no time or place for 
such folly.” Father Giacomo had led the 
child out, and returned immediately. His 
eyes seemed never to have left his patron’s 
face, which wore an expression in which the 
most furious anger was struggling with em- 
barrassment of some other kind. The abbot 
was mute with surprise and disgust. Le 
Hardi was watching Giacomo’s countenance; 
if he read any explanation there, he must 
have possessed powers of divination more 
than human. His own calm self-possession 
had not failed him for a moment, and his 
were the first words that recalled all parties 
to themselves. 

“ We had finished our business, de Burgh, 
just as the child came in. But my Lord 
Abbot had not taken up his money : he means 
to leave it for me, no doubt, to bestow in 
charity upon poor pilgrims, or for ransoming 
Christian maidens from captivity, or to buy 
medicines for our poor wounded knaves who 
are rotting by hundreds in the East. Shall I 
be your lordship’s almoner?” He lifted one 
of the heavy bags jestingly. 

“Pardon me,” said Abbot Martin, not yet 
recovered from the strange scene he had just 


home just now that we can spare little even 
for such worthy objects. Two years last 
winter we had a heavy time of it. What with 
scant harvests and a sickly autumn, the poor 
at our gates alone cost us more than this in 
meal.” e 

“ Heaven will increase your store,” said the 
Italian. 

His patron threw a scowl of contempt 
towards him. If he saw it, it seemed to pass 
unheeded. 

Wolfert took charge of the money, and 
the guests returned to the table. But their 
host made no further effort to detain them, 
and the abbot’s face had not yet recovered its 
usual frank expression. With somewhat 
graver courtesy than he would have used a 
short half-hour ago, he returned thanks for 
the hospitality of Ladysmede; and, escorted 
as before, the party reached the Lady’s steps, 
where their barge lay waiting in the twilight. 
The awning which covered in the stern, and 
which the fineness of the morning had induced 
them to discard on their passage to Ladys- 
mede, had been now drawn close by the boat- 
men, for the mist was fast rising on the river, 
and in these low grounds the autumn evening 
was damp and chill. Thus, comfortably 
sheltered from the river breeze,-:and in some 
degree secure from being overheard by their 
followers, the abbot and his brethren began 
to discuss in low tones, after the wont of 
guests in all days, ancient or modern, their 


The abbot himself, indeed, took little share 


full, without solicitation on his part, of a claim 
which he had so long been vainly pressing, 
and the strange excitement of the knight 
during the scene in the cabinet, were matters 
which, though they could not but give rise to 
much surprise and speculation in his own 
mind, he had no wish to discuss with the 
brethren. Indeed, none of them, except 
Wolfert, had been witness to what had passed, 
though they had marked Sir Godfrey’s loud 
and angry tone, and his evident wrath and 
discomposure when he returned to the table. 
But the haughty and distant bearing of the 
stranger knight had nettled their self-esteem, 
and they were jealous of the intellectual su- 
periority and ill-concealed sneers of the Ital- 
ian, Giacomo. 


“ Yet he spoke well for Holy Church,” said 





witnessed ; “I fear we are so ill-provided at 


the prior. 
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“His words were smoother than oil, yet 
were they very swords,” replied the sacrist : 
“he is a good master of his weapon; but I 
reckon he can turn it against his friends as 
well as his enemies. I marked that he 
seemed to take satisfaction in an argument with 
Sir Nicholas, and seldom let a loose word of 
his pass unchallenged.” 

“He had but little to say on the question 
of Lowcote,” said the prior; “all his out- 
landish learning was no match for a plain 
tale.” 

“He was no match for you, brother, I 
doubt,” returned the sacrist; “ pares cum 


- “paribus; he kept his thrusts for the Crusa- 


der.” It was too dark to see the speaker's 
smile; but he condescended to nudge young 


Wolfert, who sat next him. The prior had 


some dim notion that Brother Andrew 
bantered him, but wisely judged his dignity 
best consulted by not appearing aware of it. 

“Who or what is the man?” interrupted 
Wolfert, who had never seen the Italian 
before that day, but had regarded him with 
an uncontrollable horror ever since he had 
caught that eye in the cabinet, and had 
marked the looks which had passed between 
him and his patron after the entrance of the 
child. He was not sure that either of his 
brother monks had even seen the innocent 
cause of Sir Godfrey’s wrath (as indeed they 
had not), and he had too keen an appreciation 
of the important and confidential position 


‘which he held as abbot’s chaplain—let it be 


said also, too strong a sense of duty—to open 
his lips upon a subject upon which his supe- 
rior seemed to have remained purposely 
silent. The boy was no heir of the house of 
Ladysmede, for Sir Godfrey was unmarried : 
whoever he was, it was plain that his presence 
that evening had been undesired and unwel- 
come; and whatever might be the young 
churchman’s natural curiosity, he had sense 
enough to know that his office, while it made 
free demands on most of his faculties, imposed 
considerable restraint upon the tongue. As 
to Father Giacomo, however, there need 
surely be no mystery, and he was impatient 
to know something of his history. “ Who is 
this man,” said he, “ and where did Sir Ged 
frey meet with him ?” 

“Shall I answer your question!” said a 
deep whisper, almost close, as it seemed, to 
his ear. Wolfert was sitting at the further 
end of the enclosed space, where the curtains 





met across the barge, leaving some few feet 
between his seat and the old fisherman, who 
stood upright in the stern and used his long 
oar as a rudder. None of his companions 
sat on the side from which the voice pro- 
ceeded. But it was not this which made 
the young monk start up and cross himself 
hurriedly, with a faint ejaculation. The sen- 
eschal, who sat opposite, started likewise, sud- 
denly dislodging from its resting-pl&ce on his 
shoulder Brother Simon’s head, which had 
gradually sank there as he dozed, and pitch- 
ing him forward heavily against the sacrist. 
Both had recognized the tones of the Italian. 

“Sweet St. Mary! who spoke?” cried 
Wolfert. 

“ Mea culpa, mea culpa!” cried’ the sub- 
prior, scarce half awake, and considerably af- 
fected by his potations ; he thought that he 
had been caught asleep in the choir, and was 
receiving discipline. In this latter impression 
he was not so far wrong, for Brother Andrew, 
upon whose person he had made so uncere- 
monious a descent, was indeed administering 
sundry vicious digs and pinches in order to 
get rid of him. 

The stern-curtains were gently unclosed, 
and a muffled figure stood in the opening. 

“Thave not willingly played the listener, 
believe me,” said Giacomo, for he it was; 
“and my Lord Abbot knows his monks’ dis- 
cretion too well to care for cavesdroppers ; yet 
I know that I have need to crave pardon 
humbly of all for my presence here. I have 
but waited till we were well clear of yonder 
bank to cast myself on your forgiveness.” He 
spoke low, and in Latin, pure and melodious, 
but with something of a foreign intonation. 

“What means this intrusion? how came 
you on board?” The prior was the first to 
reply, with very natural indignation; not the 
less, perhaps, because he had not found it easy 
to keep pace mentally with the stranger’s 
fluent Latinity. 

“Speak English,” said the abbot, when he 
had somewhat recovered his first surprise; 
“none will overhear us.” The boatmen had 
struck up a low chant, and the dash. of the 
oars and the intervention of the awning al- 
lowed few words of the conversation to reach 
the bows of the barge. Old Hubert, the 
steersman, was too deaf to count as one of 
the audience. “But now has this been suf- 
fered ? our knaves ” —— 


“ Had found Sir Godfrey’s good liquor, and 
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their long waiting, tend to drowsiness; they 
were asleep; and if a silver piece overcame 
the scruples of this poor old man, who was 


keeping watch,—you, reverend fathers, who. 


have armed yourselves against all such temp- 
tations, will not deal too hardly with those 
who are weak.” If there was a trace of his 
habitual tone of mockery in the words, it 
vanished as he went on. “ But one among 
you asked, I think, who or what Iam. Good 
father abbot, I am astranger: I have no friend 
in this broad land of England; and 1 have 
enemies—it may be many; some might bid 
me look for them even in the cloisters of 
Rivelsby ; but if it be so, I will show more 
trust in them, perhaps, than they would in 
me. As a stranger, beseech of you charity. 
I have a great boon to ask.” 

“Speak out,” said Abbot Martin; “ these 
are but riddles. To say the least, you have 
chosen to make your request in strange fash- 
ion.” 

“T have not chosen,” said Giacomo, “I am 
compelled. You are right, reverend father ; 
only the extremest need could warrant me in 
what I do;- and for myself, I know of no need 
so pressing as could force me to ask your 
favor. But I ask you for another. This 
child ”—he opened the folds of his cloak as 
he said the last words, and showed the boy 
clinging to him, pale but composed, “I ask, 
T have a right to ask for him, a shelter within 
the arms of the Mother of God.” 

“The boy!” said the astonished abbot; 
“what mean.you? Who is he?” 

“ His life is in danger.” 

“But who is he? by what right do you 
take it on yourself to dispose of him? Has 
he not those who are his natural guardians 
and protectors? Does Sir Godfrey commis- 
sion you to ask this for him?” 

“T have told you he stands in danger of his 
life.” 

“We cannot take upon ourselves unknown 
responsibilities,” said the prior; “ tell us who 
the child is, and we will judge whether we 
may safely and lawfully give you any help in 
this matter.” 

“Ts that the rule of you Benedictines ?” 
exclaimed the Italian, in his bitterest tone; 
“is it so ye read, reverend father? Will ye 
give your help if a man be your friend, if he 
be your kinsman, if he be well known to you, 
if ye be told his birth, his parentage, his his- 
tory? I had thought the holy text were 
written otherwise, ‘ hospes, et collegistis me.’” 
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“ But we have no certainty that you are not 
rather carrying the child away from those who 
have nearer and juster claims upon him. 
How can we tell whether you are his friend 
or his enemy? ” 

The Italian drew the child’s head forward, 
and lifted his face with his hand. There was 
a smile on the pale features, and his eyes 
were fixed closely on his protector’s counte- 
nance. “Am I your enemy, caro mio?” he 
asked, the tones sweet and low as a woman’s. 

“No, no!” said the child, very softly, but 
there was a world of love and confidence in 
the tone. 

“Tell us at once,” said the abbot, “or if 
you prefer it, tell me alone in private who 
this boy is; and if we be satisfied of your 
right to ask a home for him in Rivelsby, he 
shall have it.” 

The Italian made no answer; he seemed 
to be still caressing the child. 

“What my Lord Abbot asks, you must 
allow, is but fair and reasonable,” said the 
prior. “ You bring this child out of Sir God- 
frey de Burgh’s house by stealth, as it would 
seem, and demand of us to take the charge of 
him ; we only ask to be assured that you have 
the right to do so.” 

“ Suppose I were to say he is my own 
child?” said the Italian, still, bending over 
him. 

“Jt were a shame and scandal for you to 
say so,” said the prior. 

“Pardon me, good father; the shame and © 
the scandal, if it be one, lie in the sin, not in 
the confession. For these: things I care 
little ; and were I minded to tell a falsehood, 
the Church would give me easy absolution in 
so good acause. But enough—let me crave 
of you to put me ashore here by Swinford 
Mill, and we will relieve you of our presence. 
There are Christian men who will give us a 
night’s shelter, if only for the boy’s sake; 
and there must be other cloisters within reach 
less cautious in their charity than St. Mary’s, 
of Rivelsby. Fare you well, holy fathers; go 
your ways home; fast and pray; be zealous 
for Holy Church’s dues; sing masses for the 
dead, by whom ye have your wealth, and 
spurn from your doors the living who claim 
your charity. Even so did they of Jerusalem 
who knew not the day of their visitation. Let 
us go—we will trouble you no more.” 

But while he spoke, the boy, whether 
frightened at something in his language, 
which, calm as it was, conveyed even to his 
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’ childish comprehension the idea of anger and 


bitterness—or understanding enough of the 
conversation to know that it concerned the 
disposal of himself—had caught the abbot’s 
dress with one hand, and as the Italian drew 
back hastily towards the stern of the boat, 
the little tight-clenched grasp became plainly 
perceptible to both, Though staggered by 
the sudden jerk, he only clung the tighter to 
support himself. Abbot Martin was struck 
by the silent and it might be unintentional 
appeal, Kind-hearted as he was, and with a 
mind not slightly influenced by the supersti- 
tious feelings of the age, which was ready to 
trace in what we call the commonest accidents 
of life the tokens of supernatural encourage- 
ment or warning, this sudden claim of sanc- 
tuary made by an infant hand had more force 
with him than all the priest’s bitter and imn- 
patient pleading. 

“Stay,” said he, “ Father Giacomo, your 
words are rude; yet it may be that you mean 
honestly by the child. We have but little 
cause—pity it is that I must say so—to trust 
those amongst whom we find him. If he be 
near of kin to Sir Godfrey—still more, if he 
be his son, as we may well suspect—we know 
the risk which we incur in meddling in this 
matter. But were I well assured that it were 
a question of harm coming to the little lad,” 
and here the abbot’s hand had found that of 
the boy, and clasped it in his own—“had I 
any pledge that what you say is true, my life 
for his, but I would keep him safe in Rivelsby.” 

“ You cannot know,” said the Italian, “ that 
he is either Sir Godfrey’s child or kinsman ; 
I tell you I have full right to ask and to act 
in his behalf as [ see cause, and that I see 
urgent and pressing cause, else had I never 
asked favor at your hands, to place him for 
awhile in safe and honest keeping. More 
than this I cannot and will not tell. Your 
house thinks evil of me, Lord Abbot; I do 
them and you more justice, it may be, than 
you do me. Not all the wealth nor all the 
prayers of your brotherhood were worth to 
me one of his smiles.” There was still a 
bitterness in his tone, but it was the bitter- 
ness of humbled pride. Even the prior was 
somewhat touched; there was a human feel- 
ing locked up even in his selfish heart, but 
caution had strict charge of the key. 

“What pledge can you offer us of your 
sincerity ?” he asked. 

“I have offered you all I have,” replied the 


Italian, “and you have refused it; shall I 
put myself in ward at Rivelsby as a hostage 
for my good faith ?” 

“ Saint Mary forbid!” said the prior. 

“ Anathema!” added Brother Simon, who 
had awakened to some comprehension of this 
last proposal., —- 

“IT feared I might be hardly welcome 
among you, even as a prisoner,” said the 
priest, in his blandest tone. “But I have 
neither lands nor gold to put in trust, nor 
friends to answer for me; and it would be 
presumptuous to offer you my prayers.” 

“ Swear that you, having the lawful custody 
of this child, seek now to place him, for his 
own safety, in the cloister of St. Mary.” 

“Swear !” said the priest: “when ye mis- 
trust a man’s deeds, will his oath serve to 
assure you? But I will swear ; what oath so- 
ever may be most binding in your eyes, holy 
monks, I will take most readily. Shall I 
swear by the tears of St. Mary Magdalene, of 
which one drop, as I have heard, miraculously 
extinguished the fire which once broke out in 
your infirmary? or by the sacred bones of 
St. Quintin, which your abbot Osgar, of pious 
memory, in spite of all the precautions of the 
good brothers of Michamstede, succeeded in 
carrying off from ” 

“ Peace, scoffer!” said the prior; “I well 
believe all oaths were alike easy from such 
lips.” 

But the Italian threw off his mocking tone, 
and, as if suddenly recollecting himself, said, 
“Pardon, my fathers; perhaps we hardly 
think alike on all such matters: let there be 
no fresh offence between us on that score. 
The oath which I take 1 will keep at least in 
this matter; and it happens that 1 bethink 
me of one which, if it might be even less 
sacred in your eyes than, as you are pleased 
to judge, some of your cloister language is in 
mine, nevertheless my Lord Abbot here, by 
his leave, will hold to have some weight even 
on the lips of such as me.” He leaned for- 
ward, and drawing the abbot a little apart 
from the rest, whispered in his ear, as it 
seemed, scarce more than a word; then 
raised his hand, and with a low, calm voice, in 
which, at least, there was neither jest nor 
mockery, said, so that all might hear him, “I 
swear!” 

Abbot Martin started as though it had been 
the word of doom. An exclamation half 








burst from his lips, and he made a movement 
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as if he would have. grasped the priest by the 
arm. But he was not a man of violent emo- 
tions, and he recovered his usual calm and 
unpretending dignity of manner. 

“Enough,” said he to the astonished 
monks, addressing them, as it seemed, rather 
than Giacomo ; “I am satisfied with his word ; 
I take the charge of this boy so long as need 
require.” 

“Tt seems scarcely well counselled, my 
good lord,” began the prior. 

“T take it upon myself; if any thing herein 
bring blame or loss, I hereby declare it done 
of my own sole act and deed, and I will do 
all that in me lies to bear the brotherhood 
harmless.” 

The monks were silent. Jealousy, aston- 
dshment, curiosity, were all too strong for 
words. Seldom had their present superior 
shown himself so independent of their coun- 
sel or their wishes ; never, on so seemingly 
slight a cause, had they seen him so moved. 
The Italian bowed his head. “In good 
time,” he said,“ for here is Swinford Mill; 
here, if it please you, let us part.” And while 
the abbot gave the necessary order, he drew 
the child close to him, and whispered with 
him for a few moments in the stern of the 
barge. The parting was very calm and quiet 
on both sides. If there were tears in the 
child’s eyes, the increasing darkness hid them, 
and he made no outward complaint or lamen- 
tation at being left alone among strangers. 
His companion had prepared him, doubtless, 
beforehand for this termination of the inter- 
view; and when, after a close embrace, he 
Jed him back and placed his hand again in 
that of the abbot, he did not tremble as he 
had done in the chamber.at Ladysmede. 
When the barge was brought to the mill- 
bank, and the Italian, with a few words of 
courteous farewell, which the monks returned 
but shortly, prepared to land, the abbot rose, 
and seemed half inclined to follow him. Lean- 
ing over the side of the barge as the other 
stepped ashore, he spoke a few words low 
and earnestly, which to the rest of the party 
were inaudible. 

“ Addio !” said the Italian; “ the boy will 
be safe with you.” He turned, and was soon 
lost to sight in the thickening mists of even- 
ing. 

The barge continued its way. Abbot Mar- 
tirthad made room for the child beside him, 





and after a few words of kind encouragement, 
asked him his name. 

“ My name is Giulio,” he answered. 

“ Giulio de Burgh? ” 

“Giulio is my name,” the boy repeated, 
without seeming to understand the second 
question. 

The abbot made no further inquiries, but 
wrapped his little charge safe from the night 
air in a warm furred cloak which the priest 
had left for him. The child leaned his head 
confidingly against the shoulder of his new 
friend, and remained perfectly still and silent, 
as though he slept. The rest of the party 
preserved for some time the same embarrassed 
silence which had prevailed since their supe- 
rior’s sudden compliance with the Italian’s 
proposal; and nothing was heard but the 
measured chant of the fishermen, and the 
dash and ripple of the water, and the groan- 
ing of the oars in the rowlocks as the barge 
swung heavily against the stream round the 
many bends of the river as they neared the 
abbey. 

They were in the last reach, and the lights 
from the long row of conventual buildings 
were gleaming cheerily in} the water before 
them, when the prior broke the silence. 

“Tf Sir Godfrey hears, as he surely will, 
that we have this boy here among us, he will 
be sorely wroth; if he have any claim to the 
disposing of him, right or wrong—which I do 
not care to ask—he will spare neither force 
nor fraud to make it good. Far be it from 
me to question our reverend father’s judg- 
ment, but I would we knew where this will 
end.” 

“There need be little fear, good brother,” 
returned the abbot, “of its coming to Sir 
Godfrey’s ears, so we but keep our own coun- 
sel wisely. Old Hubert’s silence may easily 
be bought; as to Roger and the rest, they 
will have enough to marvel at in the priest’s 
having been on board at all, and will never 
dream that he had any companion. It is easy 
enough for us, if we will, to take the child 
with us when we land, without their knowl- 
edge. Good brother,” he continued, address- 
ing himself to the sacrist, “ you are reported 
to have a stout arm at quarter-staff; a kind 
heart I know you have; it needs but to throw 
this cloak over your shoulder, and you may 
carry him up through the gate at this hour, 
and none be the wiser.” ' 
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- The weight of Andrew the sacrist’s cudgel 
had been felt by more than one misdemeanant 
amongst the dependents of Rivelsby, and was 
an argument which he was said to have used 
with some success in settling with a refractory 
forester who had long objected to pay the 
church her dues. His kindness of heart, how- 
ever, was a virtue which he certainly was not 
wont to parade, and to which his brother 
monks would scarcely haye been so ready to 
bear testimony. The abbot’s compliment on 
this point fell, therefore, upon the more will- 
ing ears. He accepted the proposed office 
with a wonderfully good grace, and proceeded 
at once—for they were now close to the 
water-gate—to make the needful arrange- 
ments. 

“ Art asleep, little one?” he asked, lower- 
ing his voice to a kindly whisper, as he pre- 
pared to move the boy from the abbot’s side, 
where he was still closely nestled. 

Giulio did not answer, but felt for his new 
guardian’s hand, and slightly pressed it, in 
token that he might be trusted to be silent 
and discreet; and when his slender form had 
been raised to the proper position, and 
wrapped so cunningly as to add but very little 
to the outline of his bearer’s stout propor- 
tions, even had there been light enough to 
have distinguished them, he joined his arms 
round the monk’s neck to support himself 
with such a loving clasp, as to make him give 
the abbot credit, from that time forth, for 
very remarkable penetration, in having de- 
tected a weakness in his character on the 
point of tender-heartedness of which he had 
been wholly unconscious himself. Those lit- 
tle human fingers, with their strange touch, 
had a wonderful power of feeling into the 
secrets of these men’s hearts. ; 

“Why, what a morsel it is!” said the 
sacrist ; “he is scarce as heavy as the mass- 
book. I feared I might have been. asked to 
carry the excellent sub-prior. Do you see to 
him, Master Wolfert, that he steps ashore as 
becomes his dignity; if he plump into the 
river hereabouts, it may cost us some pains to 
get him out of the mud.” 

Following carefully the abbot’s steps, and 
with one of the brethren walking close at his 
side, so as in some degree to conceal his figure, 
the monk carried his novel burden safe and un- 
discovered up the.river walk, and through the 
arched gateway which led into the court of 


the monastery. Thence he was led up into 
the abbot’s chamber, where, for the first time» 
the brethren found light and leisure to ex- 
amine more closely the little stranger who 
had been so suddenly thrown upon their pro- 
tection. He might be about seven years old 
—a slight fair boy, whose large blue eyes had 
more than a child’s intelligence, with a grave 
and thoughtful sadness which might have 
been their natural character, or might have 
seemed to tell a tale of early suffering ; ‘and it 
was an expression of the same kind about the 
lines of the mouth, always painful in so young 
a face, which alone would have prevented the 
well-cut features from being pronounced beau- 
tiful. He bore the curious gaze with which 
his new protectors scrutinized him with won- 
derful self-possession, and only a very slight 
flush rose into the thin, pale cheek. Much as 
they might long to know something of his 
history, all felt it would be unkind to question 
him then. There hardly needed even the few 
kind words with which the abbot sought to 
gain the boy’s confidence to assure him that 
he had fallen into kindly hands. Their very 
curiosity was in his favor. Be he who or what 
he might, and whatever trouble his strange 
coming might bring with it, it was an event 
in the life of the cloister. There was an un- 
conscious sympathy between the child and the 
recluse. The one was as ready to welcome 
the object of a novel and pleasing excitement, 
as the other had been to find in every new 
face a friend. It might be, too, that in both 
the tendrils of the heart had found as yet but 
few natural props to cling to, and were strik- 
ing wildly out, it mattered not in what direc- 
tion, to seize on any chance support that 
offered. The prior, indeed, was not among 
them ; he had taken his leave of the party at 
the gate, protesting, as far as reserve and 
silence could protest, that he washed his 
hands altogether of a proceeding in which his 
own opinion had been so little consulted. 
Brother Simon had wisely found his way to 
bed; but the rest still stood round the little 
Giulio with looks of eager yet kindly interest, 
until the superior gave him in charge to his 
chaplain, with instructions to the master of the 
novices for the refreshment and rest which he 
needed, 

“And bid the good father place him for 
this night, if it may be, in some chamber 





apart; to-morrow, say that I will see to his 
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lodging myself.” And with a kindly spoken 
blessing he dismissed his little guest, and the 
monks withdrew. 

He was still pacing his chamber slowly 
when Wolfert returned from his errand. 
After ascertaining that his orders had been 
duly executed, he took up his breviary and sat 
down. Either he was engrossed with his 
devotions, or at least he was indisposed for 
conversation. Once or twice he rose, and, 
walking to one of the windows, looked out into 
the starlight over the long, low flats. The 
student chaplain had opened his ponderous 
volume, and, partly because it was his habit, 
partly because he would gladly have been 
favored with somewhat more of his com- 
panion’s confidence, sat late into the night. 
The bell went for midnight lauds, but Abbot 
Martin’s seat in choir, contrary to his wont, 
was vacant. Wolfert found him still sitting, 
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breviary in hand, when he returned; and 
when, after scarcely venturing to bid his 
superior a reverent good-night, he laid him- 
self down at last on his own pallet, which, 
according to custom, was set in one corner of 
the abbot’s chamber, it seemed long to his 
weary eyes before the light which burned 
there was extinguished. Not even curiosity 
could keep the young monk from sleeping; 
but twice, before the day broke, he started 
from his rest,as he thought he heard first the 
Italian’s voice, and then the abbot’s, calling 
him. The last time he felt sure his. ears had 
not deceived him. It was Abbot Martin’s 
voice, and he was calling, but not on Wolfert. 
Whether the name which broke from his lips 
were that of holy saint or sinful mortal, it was 
one never heard before within the walls of 


Rivelsby. 





Tne Sacrep HanpKeRcHIEF.—Near the 
Convent of Abraham (at Orfa) is an ancient 
cloister called Ishanli Kilisse, the church with 
bells, where the handkerchief is preserved with 
which the Messias wiped his face. They guard 
it with the greatest care, fearing lest some king, 
eager to enrich himself with such a treasure, 
should carry it away, and accordingly they re- 
fuse to show it. Myself having much mingled 
in my travels with Greeks, 1 begged of the 
monks the favor to be shown that handkerchief, 
but they assured me that there was no such 
thing in their convent. Having taken my oath 
on the Evangelist and on the doctrine of Jesus 
that I would discover to nobody the existence of 
their handkerchief, I was led to an obscure 
cave, on the outside of whith I left my servants. 
The cave was illuminated with twelve candles. 
They produced from a cupboard a small chest, 
and from the chest a box studded with precious 
stones, which being opened spread a perfume of 
moscus and ambergris, and there I beheld the 
noble handkerchief. It is a square of two ells, 
woven of the fibres of the palm-tree. After the 
vassion on Mount Sinai, Jesus having put this 
handkerchief to his face, it received the impres- 
sion of his enlightened countenance in so lively 
a manner, that everybody who looks on it, be- 
lieves it to be a living image, breathing, smiling, 
and looking him in the face. I have not the 
least doubt this is the true impression of Jesus’ 
face. Having had many conversations with 
learned and well-informed men, and having 
seen in my travels thousands of marvellous 


things produced by the ingenuity of art, I ex- 
amined it a long time, whether it might not be, 
like so many other pictures in Christian churches, 
the masterpiece of some skilful painter: but I 
convinced myself by the evidence of senses and 
reason that this awful portrait was the true im- 
pression of Jesus, because even such men as 
myself who behold it, begin to tremble, over- 
awed by the effect of so great amiracle. I took 
it with reverence, and put it to my face, and bid 
it hail.—Zvlia’s Travels, vol. 3.* 


* Evidently the same story as that of Veronica. 
See Fuller’s * True Penitent.’—J. W. W. 

A BABE is a mother’s anchor; she cannot go 
far from her moorings. And yet a true mother 
never lives so little in the present as when by the 
side of the cradle. Her thoughts follow the 
imaged future of her child. That babe is the 
boldest of pilots, and guides her fearless thoughts 
down through scenes and coming years. 





Tue Hoty Man on unis Souitary VIsIT 
TO THE CAABA, AND THE SERPENT.—The 
merit of the pilgrimage round the Caaba is in- 
finitely enhanced if it be performed alone. 
Kotbeddin relates that a holy man watched 
night and day for forty years in hopes of this 
happy opportunity. At last he thought he had 
found it; but on the way he met a serpent upon 
the same business, and this animal assured him 
that he had been waiting in like manner a cen- 
tury longer than himself.—Notices des MSS. de 





la Bibl. Nat., tom. 4, p. 544. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Fyom The Athenzeum. 
Recollections. By Sambel Rogers. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

PiquanT are the Pleasures of Memory when 
he who sits down with his lonely thoughts has 
been a banker no less than a poet—with a 
window hanging over the Park, rooms burst- 
ing with the treasures of Italian Art, a table 
bright with the glances of beauty and merry 
with the memorable wit and frolic of the 
great. For him, surely, if for any one, the 
street is paved with gold and rubies, and 
the sky rosy with that poetic light which 
never yet was seen by common eye on sea or 
shore. Fancy the journey of life turning 
away from the vale of tears, and skirting only 
the sunny paths from Pactolus to Parnassus, 
from Parnassus to Pactolus! Such a poet is 
to be envied—such a banker to be known. 
His daily companionship will be with the 
renowned, his conversation with men whose 
words are caught up eagerly even in far-off 
echoes. When the banker-bard is accom- 
plished in the fine social art of giving and 
taking—courteous to hear as well as brilliant 
to reply—a life passed in the great world 
must have yielded much. Every one will feel 
that “Recollections” of the sayings and 
doings of men so famous as Charles James 
Fox, Edmund Burke, Henry Grattan, Rich- 
ard Porson, John Horne Tooke, Prince Tal- 
leyrand, Lord Erskine, Walter Scott, Lord 
Grenville, and the Duke of Wellington, noted 
by one so keen of sight and sharp of pen as 
Samuel Rogers, must make an amazingly 
clever and piquant book. These men pushed 
foremost in the hustling crowd. Their lives 
make history. Their mere talk is history. 
As wits and orators, fighting their way through 
the world with voice and tongue, or as war- 
riors, crashing a space in front of them with 
cannon shot and charges of dragoons, they 
belong, with their vices, their sorrows, and 
their glories, to the band which mankind will 
never willingly allow to die. They are ours, 
and we shall not soon tire ofthem. Most of 
all we delight to catch them in undress, the 
cravat thrown aside, the pen out of hand, the 
password out of mind. We want to hear of 
Fox’s airy jest and social sport; his “ Gibbon 
is a great coxcomb, sir;” “After all, sir, 
Burke was a damned wrong-headed fellow 
through life;” as well as of the eloquence, 
that rolled upon our grandfathers “like a 
wave of the Atlantic three thousand miles 
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long.” We are pleased to find Porson at our 
elbow, cracking his jokes and laughing out 
his abundant wisdom, as he gulps his port. 
Then, how charming to meet Burke in the 
fields before breakfast, spud in hand, grub- 
bing at the nettles, chopping away at the 
clods, as though they were so many Sans 
Culottes, while chewing at those mighty sen- 
tences which emptied the house and yet 
swayed his contemporaries. We shake hands 
with Grattan, and hear the slippery silver of 
his brogue, wreathing itself through innumer- 
able quips and quirks, We long to test 
Talleyrand’s studied impromptus, and en- 
joy Horne Tooke’s gentlemanly comicalities. 
Chief of all, we gather close to the table when 
the Great Duke is speaking in his own sharp 
tones of the Great Emperor—of his genius 
and of his blunders, his statesmanship and his 
wars,—of the fierce and picturesque contest 
in Spain,—of the crowning carnage at Water- 
loo,—or, when the hero of a hundred fights 
—every fight a victory—is laughing with that 
strange, hoarse crow of his at some passing 
fun, as though he were not the man of bronze 
which we see, and which he could see, imaged 
on arch and pedestal within ken of every 
window of his house, but a big, romping 
Eton boy, not yet grown gentlemanly and a 
prig. 

Samuel Rogers has provided for us in these’ 
notes a very singular pleasure. The great 
people of the past come before us in the flesh 
—made visible by a touch, a spell. He calls 
up the dead by a magic like that of the eye 
and voice of an actual narrator—for his record 
is of conversations, and has all the scatter and 
fire, and informal, vivid portraiture of real 
talk, where a trait, an anecdote, an interrup- 
tion of voice yields a character more distinct 
and impressive than a more elaborate his- 
torical presentation,—just as a ray of sun often 
catches the truth of a face with a brilliancy 
beyond the studied skill of the Royal Acad- 
emician. 

We must not keep the reader at the door 
while the feast is being served within. Ina 
month like this, bright with the rage of battle, 
we turn with eager hand to the chapters 
labelled “Duke of Wellington,” catching as 
we do on every page the name of Bonaparte, 
and noting that the words are those of the 
Duke himself. From these the reader will 
thank us to serve him without stint. We 
first of all pick out the Duke’s opinion of the 
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mighty antagonist whom he met only once— 
and then so crushed that he had no need to 
meet him asecond time. Wellington himself 
is speaking of Napoleon :— 

“ Buonaparte, in my opinion, committed 
one of his greatest errors when he meddled 
with Spain; for the animosity of the people 
was unconquerable, and it was almost impos- 
sible to get us out of that Corner. I have 
often said it would be his ruin; though I 
might not live to see it. A conqueror, like a 
cannon-ball, must go on. If he rebounds, his 
career is over. [Buonaparte was certainly as 
clever a man as ever lived, but he appears to 
me to have wanted sense on many occasions. | 
At one time I expected him there [in Spain] 
in person, and him by himself I should ‘have 
regarded at least as an accession of forty 
thousand men.” 

Then, again, at Waterloo. Those who 
sneer at the bands of young men now singing 
“Riflemen, form!” should note and digest 
the few words we have ventured to mark in 
italics :— 

“ When Buonaparte left Elba for France, I 
was at Vienna, and received the news from 
Lord Burghersh, our Minister at Florence. 
The instant it came I communicated it to 
every member of the Congress, and all 
laughed ; the Emperor of Russia most of all. 
‘What was in your letter to his Majesty this 
morning,’ said his Physician; ‘for when he 
ebroke the seal, he clapped his hands and 
burst out a laughing?’ Various were the 
conjectures as to whither he was gone; but 
none would hear of France. All were sure 
that in France he would be massacred by the 
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Here is an anec 
the Duke :— 


“De Lancy was with me and speaking to 
me when he was struck. We were on a point 
of land that overlooked the plain, and I had 
just been warned off by some soldiers (but 
as I saw well from it, and as two divisions 
were engaging below, I had said ‘ Never 
mind’), when a ball came leaping along en 
ricochet, as it is called, and striking him on 
the back, sent him many yards over the head 
of his horse. He fell on his face, and 
bounded upward and fell again. All the 
Staff dismounted, and ran to him; and when 
I came up he said, ‘ Pray tell them to leave 
me, and let me die in peace.’ I had him 
conveyed into the rear; and two days after- 
wards when, on my return from Brussels, I 
saw him in a barn, he spoke with’ such 
strength that I said (for I had reported him 
among the killed), ‘Why, De Laney, you will 
have the advantage of Sir Condy in Castle 
Rackrent; you will know what your friends 
said of you after you were dead.’—‘ I hope I 
shall’ he replied. Poor fellow! We had 
known each other ever since we were boys. 
But I had no time to be sorry; I went on 
with the army and never saw him again.” 


e of Waterloo told by 


From the Prince de Talleyrand Mr. Rogers 
learned a fact or two about the Emperor, 
which we may as well throw in here :— 


“That dispatch which Bonaparte published 
on his retreat from Moscow, was it written by 
Himself?—By Himself certainly.—Which is 
the best portrait of him ?—That which repre- 
sents him at Malmaison. It is done by 
Isabey. The bust I gave Alexander Baring, 





ople, when he appeared there. 


Iremember | done by Canova, is excellent. It stands too 





alleyrand’s words so well: ‘Pour la France| low at present.—Did he shave himself?— 
—Non!’ Buonaparte I never saw; though! Always; though he was long about it, shaving 
during the battle [Waterloo] we were once, I} little and then conversing, if anybody was 
understood, within a quarter of a mile of each | with him. A king by birth, said he smiling, 
other. I regret it much; for he was a most|is shaved by another. He who makes him- 
extraordinary man. ‘To me he seems to have | self Roi shaves himself.” 
been at his acme at the Peace of 'Tilsit, and 
“gradually to have declined afterwards, . . . 
At Waterloo he had the finest army he ever| “Ife [Bonaparte] was with the Army of 
commanded ; and every thing up to the onset | England at Boulogne, when he heard of 
must have turned out as he wished. Indeed | Mack’s being at Ulm. ‘If it had been mine 
he could not have expected to beat the Prus- | tg place him, I should have placed him there.’ 
sians, as he did at Ligny, in four hours, But | In an instant the army was in full march, and 
two such armies as those at Waterloo have he in Paris. I attended him to Strasburg, 
seldom met, if I may judge from what they and was alone with him in the house of the 
did on that day. It was a battle of giants! Prefet—in one of the chambers there—when 
a battle of giants! Many of my troops were he fell, and foamed at the mouth. ‘ Fermez 
new; but the new fight well, though they ,\a porte,’ he cried, and from that moment lay 
mancwvre ill; betier perhaps than many 2s dead on the floor. Berthier came to the 
who have fought and bled. As to the wayin door, ‘On ne peut pas entrer.’ The En- 
which some of our ensigns and lieutenants | press came to the door. ‘On ne peut pas en- 


Talleyrand on another occasion says :— 


braved danger—the boys just come from trer.’ In about half an hour he recovered j 
school—it exceeds all belief. They ran as at) but what would have been my situation if he 
Cricket.” ' 

















‘ 
had died? Before daybreak he was in his 
carriage, and in less than sixty hours the 
Austrian army had capitulated.” , 


Mr. Rogersadds a note tothis conversation : 


“The story of Napoleon’s illness at Stras- 
burg I repeated to Lucien, who listened to it 
with great sang-froid. ‘ Have you ever heard 
it before? ’—* Never. It is an infirmity to 
which many great men have been subject— 
Cesar among others. My brother was once 
before attacked in the same way, but then (he 
said with a smile) he was defeated, I believe.’ 
8. R.” 


The meeting of Wellington and Blucher on 
the field of Waterloo, when the shock of 
battle had ceased, and the hack and carnage 
had begun, has been often described and 
painted. Here is the Duke’s account, which 
differs very much from the pictorial represen- 
tations of the scene :— 


“ When al’ was over Blucher and I met at 
La Maison Ronge. It was midnight when he 
came; and riding up, he threw his arms 
round me, and kissed me on both cheeks as I 
sat in thesaddle, I was then in pursuit; and, 
as his troops were fresh, I halted mine, and 
left the business to him. [In the day I was 
for some time encumbered with the Corps 
Diplomatique. They would not leave me, 
say what I would.] We supped afterwards 
together between night and morning, ina 
spacious tent erected in the valley for that 
purpose. Pozzo di Borgo was there among 
others; and, at my request, he sent off a 
messenger with the news to Ghent; where 
Louis the Eighteenth breakfasted every morn- 
ing in a bow-window to the street, and where 
every morning the citizens assembled under 
it to gaze on him. When the messenger, a 
Russian, entered the room with the news, the 
King embraced him; and all embraced him, 
and one another, all over the house. An 
Emissary of Rothschild was in the street; 
and no sooner did he see these demonstra- 
tions than he took wing for London. Not a 
syllable escaped from his lips at Bruges, at 
Ostend, or at Margate; nor, till Rothschild 
had taken his measures on the Stock Ex- 
change, was the intelligence communicated to 
Lord Liverpool.” 


From the lips of Lord Hardinge, Mr. 
Rogers set down a good story of the previous 
fight, in which the Prussians had been so ter- 
ribly cut up:— 

“Before the battle of Ligny [said Lord 
Harding], in which I lost my arm about noon, 
Blucher, thinking that the French were 
gathering more and more against him, re- 
quested that I would go and solicit the Duke 
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for some assistance. I set out; but I had not 
proceeded far for the purpose, when I saw a 
party of horse coming towards me; and ob- 
serving that they had short tails, I knew at 
once that they were English, and soon distin- 
guished the Duke. He was on his way to 
the Prussian head-quarters, thinking that they 
might want some assistance ; and he instantly 
gave directions for a supply of Cavalry. 
‘How are they forming?’ he inquired— 
‘In column, not in line, I replied.— The 
Prussian soldier, says Blucher, will not stand 
in line.’—‘ Then the artillery will play upon 
them and they will be beaten damnably.’ So 
they were. At the last Waterloo dinner, 
when my health was drunk as usua,, and as 
usual I rose to return thanks, I stated briefly 
this occurrence, and the Duke, when I alluded 
to it, cried ‘ Hear, hear.’ ” 


There is another anecdote of Waterloo 
which we must cite :— 


“Two days before the battle of Waterloo 
the Duke came in to Lady Mornington’s 
room at Brussels, saying, ‘ Napoleon has in- 
vaded Belgium; order horses and wait at 
Antwerp for further instructions.’ When they 
were there [at Antwerp] Alava entered their 
room, waving a bloody handkerchief, and in- 
formed her that a victory was gained and 
that they must return forthwith to Brussels, 
She and her daughters had not been there [q. 
Brussels] half an hour when the Duke pear 
and walking up and down the apartment in a 
state of the greatest agitation, burst into 
tears, and uttered these memorable words :— 
‘The next greatest misfortune to losing a 
hattle is to gain such a victory as this.’— 
Note by Samuel Rogers.” 


To go back to the Duke’s talk on the war 
in Spain. On some of the causes of his own 
great success in that country, he spoke very 
freely. The first was his stern protection of 
private property. This respect won him the 
good-will of high and low. We give from his 
own conversation some striking instances of 
the help he got and of its very great value te 
him as commander-in-chief of an advancing 
and victorious army :— 


“Everywhere I received intelligence from 
the Peasants and the Priests. The French 
learnt nothing. At Vittoria they were hourly 
expecting Clausel with reinforcements, and 
was taking my measures accordingly, when 
Alava brought me an Inn-keeper, who. said, 
‘Make yourself easy, sir; he is now quietly 
lodged for the night in my house, six leagues 
off.’ So saying, he returned to attend upon 
him, and I ba no time. Gordon (afterwards 
killed at Waterloo) passed the night in an 
Osteria with some French officers, and no 
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sooner were they asleep than a Spanish child 
in the room made gestures to Gordon, draw- 
ing the edge of his hand across his throat.— 
‘And why so?’ said Gordon in the morning 
when they were gone.— Because I knew you 
to be an Englishman by your sword and your 
spurs.’—‘ Don’t drink of that Well,’ said a 
Spanish Woman to an English Soldier. ‘Is 
it poisoned ? ’—* Some Frenchman are there,’ 
she replied, ‘and more than you can count.’ 
Whenever a Frenchman came and looked 
into it, she sent him in, headlong.” 


At another time, the Duke said :— 


“ War in Spain is much less of an evil than 
in other countries. There is no property to 
destroy. Enter a house, the walls are bare; 
there is no furniture. ——, when at our 
head-quarters in Spain, wished to see an 
Army, and I gave directions that he should 
be conducted through ours. When he re- 
turned, he said, ‘ I have seen nothing—Noth- 
ing but here and there little clusters of men 
in confusion; some cooking, some washing, 
and some sleeping.’—‘ Then you have seen an 
Army,’ I said.” 

When Soult came down-from Dresden to 
arrest, as Napoleon believed he would, the 
victorious march of the English into France, 
the Duke was eager to catch a glimpse of this 
famous Marshal. He gratified his curiosity in 
a manner which, as events turned out, must 
have been extremely unpleasant for his new 
antagonist. 


“There was a Spy in the habit of going 
from camp to camp. We called him Don 
Uran de la Rosa; and he dined with us and 
the French alternately. ‘Who is he and 
what is he?’ said Alava when he saw him at 
table—‘A Spaniard, an Andalusian,’ they 
replied.—' No Spaniard,’ said Alava; ‘he may 
be Cagliostro, or anybody else, but no Span- 
iard.’—He was forever talking as Frenchmen 
are, and always at my elbow. He had just 
eft the French, and he said to me when I 
was reconnoitring, ‘Do you wish to see 
Marshal Soult ?’—* Certainly.’-— There he is, 
then!’ I looked through my glass, and saw 
him distinetly—so distinctly as to know him 
instantly when I met him afterwards in Paris; 
as I did several times, though never to ex- 
change ten words with him. He was sitting on 
his horse, and writing a dispatch on his hat; 
while an Aide-de-Camp waited by him; to 
whom, when he had done, he delivered it, 
pointing with much earnestness in one direc- 
tion again and again. ‘I see enough,’ I replied, 
and gave the glass to another, saying to him, 
‘Observe which way that gentleman goes.’ 
He galloped off as directed; and I knew at 
once, as 1 thought, where the attack was to be 


made. ‘That is my weakest point,’ said I to 
myself; and I prepared accordingly; of such 
use, as I had always maintained, are glasses. 
He [Soult] looked much lustier than now, and 
just as his son now does. I beat him thor- 
oughly the next day or the day after, and 
drove him back into France.” 

The opponent for whom the Duke of Wel- 
lington had the greatest respect was Massena. 
“ When Massena was opposed to me, and in 
the field, I never slept comfortably,” he said 
to Rogers. This is the highest form of com- 
pliment. Massena said to Wellington, in the 
same spirit—* I owe these gray hairs toxyou.” 
This was at a dinner party in Paris. The 
sayings are characteristic of the two countries 
and the two soldiers. 

Of personal anecdote concerning Welling- 


ton there is not much preserved by Mr. Rog: | 


ers. The Duke was not fond of telling stories 
of himself—for he was not a hero in his own 
opinion, whatever he might be in that of his 
valet de chambre. We string together the 
few little traits which deserves attention :— 


“Tn Spain, and also in-France I used con- 
tinually to go alone and reconnoitre almost 
up to their piquets. Seeing a single horse- 
man in his cloak, they disregarded me as 
some su altern. No French General, said 
Soult, would have gone without a guard of at 
least a thousand men.” 


—And then both guard and general would 
have been seen and driven in. Again:— 


“The elastic woven corslet would answer 
well over the cuirass. It saved me, I think, at 
Orthez, where I was hit on the hip. I was 
never struck but on that occasion, and there I 
was not wounded. I was on horseback again 
the sameday. In Spain I shaved myself over- 
night, and usually slept five or six hours: 
sometimes, indeed, only three or four, and 
sometimes only two. In India I never un- 
dressed; it is not the custom there; and for 
many years in the Peninsula I undressed very 
seldom ; never for the first four years. 


The italics are ours; as are those also in 
the following passage :— 


“T speared seven or eight wild boars in a 
forest in Picardy—an Eastern practice. The 
largest struck the sole of my foot with his 
tusk, when I thrust my lance into his spine, 
and was turning my horse off at the instant, 
as I always did. The rest of the party set 
up a shout, and J believe it gave me more 
pleasure, this achievement, than any thing I 
ever did in my life. Lord Hill killed one on 
foot, but the difficult thing was to kill one on 
horseback. Whoever threw the first lance 





into a boar claimed it as his.” 
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An anecdote at the Tuileries has something 
of a personal interest :— 


“T have often dined with the King of the 
Netherlands. The Northern Kings admit 
subjects and strangers to dine with them. 
The Bourbons never did, I believe, at Paris, 
except in my instance. At Ghent, perhaps, 
the etiquette was departed from; but I be- 
lieve I am the only person who has dined 
with Lewis XVIII. at Paris. I have dined 
often with him. He sat at six; and when 
dinner was announced, was wheeled in from 
the room in which he had received me. The 
table was large, and he sat between the two 
ladies, the Duchesses of Berri and Angouléme. 
I sat between Monsieur and the Duke d’An- 
gouléme. They were waited upon by gentle- 
men—I by a servant; and, of course, best 
served. ‘The dinner was exquisite. We sat 
down at six, and rose at seven; and then all 
sat and talked with the King till eight, avoid- 
ing all political subjects. The King ate 
freely, but mixed water with his wine, which 
was champagne. The King will not now go 
out in the carriage but on great occasions, 
They have contrived a machine to lift him 
into it by; but his indolence, or his fear of the 
caricaturists, or both, keep him at home. He 
is fond of mots, and full of esprit rather than 
sensible; and did not at first consent to read 





the speeches prepared for him by his minis- 
ters, preferring to speak d’abondance.” 


The Duke had no very high opinion of those | 
who wrote on his warlike operations, and of | 
this he made no secret. The severe verdict | 
on Scott would have been very annoying to | 
the romancer had he heard it :— 

“ Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon’ is of no 
value. The tolerable part of it is what re- 
lates to his retreat from Moscow. I have 
thought much on that subject, and have made 
many inquiries concerning it. I gave him my 
papers. He has used some, not all.” 

Of Southey the Great Duke also thought 
meanly :— 


“Napier has great materials, and means 
well; but he is too much influenced by any | 
shing that makes for him, even by an assertion | 
an a newspaper. I do not think much of| 
Southey. The Subaltern is excellent, par- 
ticularly in the American Expedition to New 
Orleans. He describes all he sees.” 





The Duke, as we know from these conver- 
sations and from other sources, occasionally 
contemplated writing commentaries on his 
campaigns in the manner of Caesar and Sir 
Of Cesar he was a careful 


Francis Vere. 





student. 


“ Had Cwsar’s Commentaries with 
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me in India,” he says, “and learnt much from 
them,—fortifying my camp every night as he 
did. I passed over the rivers as he did, by 
means of baskets and boats of basket-work ; 
only I think I improved upon him, construct- 
ing them into bridges, and always fortifying 
them, and leaving them guarded, to return 
by them if necessary.” In another place, re- 
ferring to this longing to become his own 
historian, the Duke says,—-“I should like 
much to tell the truth; but if I did I should 
be torn to pieces, here or abroad. I have, in- 
deed, no time to write, much as I might wish 
to do so; and I am still [December, 1827] 
too much in the world to do it.” 

In brief notes of conversation, be the speaker 
wise or silly, we are not to expect the round- 
ness of a regular treatise. Good talk is not 
writing, nor should it be like writing. Con- 
versation is an artistic blending of words, 
glances, shrugs, pauses, laughter, thought, 
replication —in which many may take a part 
at the same moment, the listener often con- 
tributing no less than the speaker, and in 
which a thousand meanings shall pass from 
one to another by lighter wings than those of 
words. Hence the very great difficulty of re- 
porting conversation, and especially of convey- 
ing the dash of repartee and the sparkle of 
humor. When words have to do duty for 
liquid looks and crackling mirth, champagne 
fresh and champagne flat is the common meas- 
ure of difference. Yet true notes of conversa- 
tion may have a very great charm, if we are 
content to take them for what they are—hints 
of character,—and collections of table-talk and 
ana, are in all languages among the most 
popular of books. 

Rogers, we may take for granted, knew 
what he was doing when he set down these 
brief notes. Never deceived into an idea that, 
in putting down Fox’s or Porson’s random 
chatter on men, women, and books, he was 
preserving bon-mots for the next edition of 
Joe Miller, he wrote down in his note-book 
the wisdom, the fancy, the eccentricity, or the 
foolishness, just as it arose, for its own sake, 
as part of the men who uttered it. Rogers 
felt wit as keenly as any man alive, and knew 
very well the difference between the true and 
the false. His volume of “ Recollections” is 
not, therefore, a book of broad grins, but a 
book of character. In the following string of 
sayings, by C. J. Fox, there is scarcely one 
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«“ Admired Gray’s fragment on Govern- 
ment, but not so highly as Courtney, who 
thought it the first one hundred lines in the 
language, and quoted, ‘ oft o’er the trembling 
nations.’ Thought he could find better in the 
Religio Laici—and the Traveller, from which 
he quoted—‘ and wondering man could want 
a larger pile,’ etc.—preferred that poem to 
the Deserted Village. . . . Was disappointed 
by Schiller’s Robbers. When I hinted its 
having been suggested by Massinger’s Guar- 
dian, he remembered it instantly, and said he 
should read it again. . . . Thought Massin- 
ger underrated and neglected—had always 
admired him greatly, and preferred him much 
to Beaumont and Fletcher. . . . Quoted 
largely from the Hind and Panther, and 
particularly with great emphasis Dryden's 
* Happy the man, and happy he alone,’ which 
he preferred to the original of Horace. Was 
fonder of Dryden than Pope. .. . Thought 
Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard ‘about half and 
half ;’ and particularly disliked ‘ Give all thou 
canst,’ etc.; and ‘Oh! make me mistress to 
the man I love,’ only a common vulgar senti- 
ment, and not as it is in her letters ‘ the wife 
of Abelard.’ Eloisa much greater in her 
letters than Pope had made her. .. . Liked 
the Rape of the Lock and Prologue to Cato; 
but above all the Messiah. Thought the 
Sylphs the prettiest things in the world. . . . 
When Francis said that Wilberforce, if it was 
left to him to decide whether Pitt should go 
out of office for ten months and the Slave- 
trade be abolished forever, or Pitt remain 
in—with the Slave-trade, would decide for 
Pitt—* Yes,’ said Fox, ‘I’m afraid he would 
be for Barabbas’.. .. Treated Political 
Economy lightly. Said France had drawn 
her political knowledge from England— We 
knew nothing on that subject till Adam Smith 
wrote,’ said Lord Lauderdale.— Poh,’ says 
Fox, ‘ Your Adam Smiths are nothing :—But 
that is his Love,’ says Fox, speaking of Lau- 
derdale; ‘we must spare him there.—] 
think,’ says Lauderdale, ‘it is every thing,’ 
— That,’ says Fox, ‘is a great proof of your 
affection’. . . ‘I wish I was Member for 
Westminster,’ said Lord L.— And I wish I 
was a Scotch Peer,’ said Fox.—t Why so?’ 
— ‘I should then be disqualified’... Did 
not admire any of Milton’s verse; thought it 
inverted and artificial, though the defect is 
less visible in the grand parts; particularly 
liked ‘Fame, that last infirmity of noble 
minds,’ and the Sonnet to Skinner. . . . Mrs. 
Fox said the only fault she could find with 
him was his aversion to music. The utmost 
she could say for him was that he could read 
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remark to ruffle a convivial party, though 
there are a hundred hints of the mind, char- 
acter, and views of the man :— 


Homer, while she played and sung to herself. 
. « « The Queen a bad woman—the King dis- 
trustful of everybody—not from education 
only. There is such a thing as a suspicious 
nature. The Prince quick; he would not 
have ventured to treat the Princess as he did 
publicly, if not encouraged by somebody. 
.. » Vanbrugh almost as great a genius as 
ever lived. Sir John Brute— And this wo- 
man will get a husband!’ Confederacy, from 
the French; with so much the air of an orig- 
inal! Who would have thought it? ... 
Josephine avery pleasing woman... . He 
loved children. . . . The poets wrote the best 
prose—Cowley’s very sweet; Milton’s- ex- 
cepted—more extravagant than his verse, as 
if written in ridicule of the latter. . . . Who 
do you think the best writer of our time? 
I'll tell you who I think—Blackstone . . . 
Lord Hervey’s verses on Pope very good, 
though Burke did not think so... . Pope’s . 
letters very bad—I think him a foolish fellow, 
upon the whole, myself—but he has certainly 
feeling; and I like him the best when not a 
satirist. . . . Gray—no man with that face 
could have been a man of sense. His Essay 
on Education and his Churehyard, his best 
works. The Nile!—(when he came to that 
passage in reading it, his face brightened, his 
voice rose, and he looked to me)—A very 
learned and extraordinary man... . Re- 
peated with Mrs, Fox that song of Mrs, Bar- 
bauld’s, ‘Come here, fond youth, who e’er 
thou be ’—the first verse full of bad gram- 
mar. . . . The Italian historians, perhaps the 
hest modern ones; but I think very well of 
Hume, I own. .. . Gibbon a great coxcomb 
—lis portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is over 
the fireplace at Lausanne, and he used to, 
look at it as often as if it had been his mis- 
tress’.—Observed again that if any man 
were to say, ‘I don’t like his history, I will 
acquire the information another way,’ he 
would find it a very hard task. Lausanne a 
pleasant, cheerful place independent of its 
scenery... . A buffon—I wish for one col- 
ored. .. . Rousseau used Hume very ill. 
. . « Temples in gardens—wished for a tem- 
ple to the Muses—wished anybody would let 
him build him one. Lord Newburgh a man 
of great taste—has built a temple for me; 
perhaps there are too many at Stowe. . 
The World very superior to the Adventurer 
was very much pleased with it lately. ... 
Nobody but very young girls could like Love- 
lace-—perhaps they might. . . . Thomas Lord 
Lyttelton—a wicked man—a complete rascal, 
to be sure. Liked his father’s verses, ‘The 
heavy hours are almost past’. . . Always 
think of what Lord used to say, that 





nothing is so easy as for young people to 
make fools of old people whenever they 
please. . . Raleigh a very fine writer. Lord 


















Surrey too old... . After all Burke was a 
damned wrong-headed fellow through life— 
always jealous and contradictory. . . . No 
man, I maintain, could be ill-tempered, who 
wrote so much nonsense as Swift.’ 

The opinions here given on great books and 
great writers may be rejected as slight. They 
are so, perhaps; but, then, they are not pre- 
served by Rogers as criticism, but as character. 
If Fox cannot bear Milton,so much the worse 
for him. As regards the poet of Paradise, 
the remark has no value; as regards the 
parliamentary orator, it has some. Fox 
seemed to have taken personal offence against 
Milton; and it would have been equally cu- 
rious had he conceived a great dislike to the 
Equator, or had a personal objection to the 
Planetary System. 

We give a bit of talk from Burke :— 


“ Tull Prosers are preferable to dull Jokers. 
The first require only patience; but the last 
harass the spirits, and check their spontane- 
ous action. . . . Quizzing a system of terror 
—the ruin of all social intercourse... . More 
indulgence should be shown to Story-tellers. 
A story to be good, should be a little long 
sometimes; and in general, when a man 
offers you his story, it is the best thing he 
has to give you. ‘There should be a variety 
of styles, too, in conversation, as in other 
amusements. . . . A great admirer of Swift’s 
humor, particularly in his namby-pamby let- 
ters to Stella, which he always praised for 
their genuine gracefulness and ease. It being 
observed that many could not relish them in 
early life, but had grown to like them after- 
wards, he said: In early life we have generally 
a serious turn. It is in youth that the rea- 
soning powers are strongest, though the stock 
is then too small to make any show with. 
The imagination becomes strongest after 
youth; for however ready it is to come for- 
ward, it cannot be exercised without a stock 
of knowledge.” 


Grattan’s talk, as preserved by Rogers, is 
often capital in itself, apart from its value as 
an illustration. Take the following scraps :— 


* «Were you twenty years old, and Captain 
Cook setting sail, would you go round the 
world with him? No, I have no wish to see 
such countries as he saw. I wish to see 
Rome and Athens, and some parts of Asia; 
but little besides. . . . My Uncle Dean Mar- 
lay was famous for the best little dinners, and 
the best company in Dublin—but when made 
a Bishop he enlarged his table, and he lost 
his fame—he had no more good company— 
and there was an end of his enjoyment. He 
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rear, and his little dinners were delightful 
bet he had an estate left him, and afterwards 
came to a Bishoprick—he had Lords and 
Ladies to his table—people of fashion—fool- 
ish men and foolish women, and there was an 
end of him and of us. . . . He [Marlay] had 
much of the humor of Dean Swift. Upon 
one occasion when the footman was out of the 
way, he ordered the coachman to fetch some 
water froma the well. ‘The coachman objected, 
saying that ‘It was his business to drive, and 
not run on errands,’—‘ Then bring the coach 
and four,’ said he, ‘and put the pitcher inte 
it, and drive to the well:’—a service which 
was performed many times to the great en- 
tertainment of the village. . . . Which would 
you rather pass a day with, Alexander, Cesar, 
or Bonaparte? Cesar, as I am much inter- 
ested about his time. I would ask him (and 
here he enumerated many questions about his 
campaigns) what were the real characters of 
many of his contemporaries—and I would ask 
him, but I would not press the question (he 
might answer it or not as he pleased), what 
~ he took in the Catiline conspiracy. . . . 
n travelling, I should like the lower orders 
of the people better than the middle ones, 
for my companions—I would rather be in a 
heavy coach than in one that carried four... . 
Of all men, if I could call up one, it should 
be Scipio Africanus. Hannibal was perhaps 
a greater Captain, but not so great and good 
aman, Epaminondas did not do so much, 
Themistocles was a rogue. ... In modern 
times Washington, I believe, was the greatest 
man, and next to him, William the Third. ... 
Burke was so fond of arbitrary power, he 
could not sleep upon his pillow, unless he 
thought the King had a right to take it from 
under him. . . . Stella used often to visit my 
aunt, and sleep with her in the same bed, and 
weep all night. She was not very handsome. 
Miss V—— was handsome. . . . Milton I 
like best of them all. He is much more 
poetical than Shakspeare; and if anybody 
would be a _ speaker, let him study. his 
prose and his poetry—his prose is often an 
admirable model for the majestic style of 
speaking. . .. To be a good shot is useful. 
It makes a brave man braver, a timid man 
half-brave; and all men are born cowards. 
But it makes a bad man worse than it found 
him—a bully.” 


From Porson, we take these brief examples 
of table-talk :-— 


“Had I a carriage, and did I see a well- 
dressed person on the road, I would always 
invite him in, and learn of him what I could. 
. . . Lewis XIV. was the son of Anne of Aus- 
tria by Cardinal Richelieu. The man in the 
iron mask was Anne’s eldest son—I have no 





had at first about four hundred pounds a 


doubt of it. .. . Two parties must consent | covered that Wit was Truth. . . 
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. Wit is in 


to the publication of a book, the Public as| general the finest sense in the World. ... 


well as the Author, ... Mr. Pitt conceives 
his sentences before he utters them. Mr. Fox 
throws himself into the middle of his, and 
leaves it to Ged Almighty to get him out 
again... . When Prometheus made man, 
he had used up all the water in making other 
animals; so he mingled his clay with tears. 
. . . Of Mackintosh: He means to get In- 
terest for his Principal. . . . Of Sheridan: 
He is a promising fellow... . All wit true 
reasoning. .. . History of the Grand Hum 
in one hundred Volumes folio. . . . I love an 
octavo; the pages are soon read—the mile- 
stones occur frequently. . . . If I had 3,000 
Per Ann.: I would have a person constantly 
dressed, night and day, with fire and candle 
to attend upon me. (He is an uncertain 


sleeper.) . . . I had lived long before I dis- 





We all speak in metaphors. Those who ap- 
pear not to do it, only use those which are 
worn out, and are overlooked as metaphors. 
The original fellow is therefore regarded as 
only witty ; and the dull are consulted as the 
wise.” - 


It would be unfair to draw further on this 
little volume. Wehave indicated and proved 
its worth. Its fault, if this be a fault, is that 
it is all essence—requiring, therefore, some 
slight knowledge and imagination in the 
reader for -its full relish. No one will here- 
after write of the celebrated men alluded to 
in these pages without having a perfect mas- 
tery of Rogers’ “ Recollections.” 


* 





Noste Generosity or A Cainese Mer- 
cHant.—I think it very probable you may meet 
eur friend C— at Tellicherry or Cochin, in one 
of the Portuguese ships from Macao, which 
generally arrive about this time. You have 
heard of his late misfortunes ; but it is possible 
ee may not know by what means his affairs are 
ikely to be retrieved. You, who were formerly 
so well acquainted with this worthy man in 
India, know that he afterwards resided many 
years highly respected at Canton and Macao ; 
where a sudden reverse of fortune lately reduced 
him from a state of affluence to the greatest 
necessity. A Chinese merchant, to whom he 
had formerly rendered service, gratefully offered 
him an immediate loan of ten thousand dollars,. 
which the gentleman accepted, and gave his 
bond for the amount; this the Chinese immedi- 
ately threw into the fire, saying, ‘‘ When you, 
my friend, first came to China, I was a poor 
man; you took me by the hand, and assisting 
my honest endeavors, made me rich. Our 
destiny is now reversed: I see you poor, while I 
am blessed with affluence.” The by-standers 
had snatched the bond from the flames; the 
gentleman, sensibly affected by such generosity, 
pressed his Chinese friend to take the security, 
which he did, and then effectually destroyed it. 
The disciple of Confucius, beholding the re- 
newed distress it occasioned, said he would ac- 
cept of his watch, or any little valuable as a 
memorial of their friendship. The gentleman 
immediately presented his watch ; and the Chi- 
nese, in return, gave him an old iron seal, say- 
ing, “ Take this seal; it is one I have long 
used, and possesses no intrinsic value: but as 
you are going to India to look after your out- 
standing concerns, should fortune further perse- 
cute you, draw upon me for any sum of money 
you may stand in need of, seal it with this signet, 
sign it with your own hand, and I will pay the 
money.” —Forbes, vol. 4, p. 242. 


THE FALLEN Fortunes OF THE GREAT 
Ciry or Acra.—The country through which 
we travelled for several days past has presented 
a melancholy picture, occasioned by a dreadful 
famine, which had sadly diminished the popula- 
tion, and left the survivors in a state of misery. 
At Gwalier the whole suburbs were strewed with 
skeletons ; and from thence to Agra the villages 
were generally uninhabited, and the land became 
a wilderness from want: of cultivation ; but our 
arrival at Agra presented a scene lamentable be- 
yond conception. 

The gloom of the morning veiled the suburbs 
in a great measure from our observation, and 
we entered the gates of Agra, or Akberabad, 
with the early dawn; and proceeding through 
the quarter called Montazabad, beheld on all 
sides the most melancholy objects of fallen 
grandeur, mosques, palaces, gardens, carravan- 
saries, and mausoleums, mingled in one general 
ruin, 

Agra had been the frequent subject of our 
conversation, we had anticipated much novelty, 
and expected every comfort at the close of our 
fatiguing journey; instead of the spacious 
squares and frequented streets of a great capi- 
tal, it was with difficulty and danger'we kept 
our horses on their feet amidst the magnificent, 
but terrible mass of ruin. Few persons can 
have an idea of the painful sensations excited 
by such a view of this once celebrated city, for 
few have the opportunity of contemplating an 
object so deplorable! In the midst of this 
chaotic heap of desolation, our attention was 
suddenly roused by a stupendous fabric bursting 
on our view, in complete repair and resplendent 
beauty—a splendid. structure, with domes and 
minarets of the purest white, surmounting the 
dark umbrage of rich surrounding groves, pro- 


duced in such a situation a most extraordinary 





effect.—Forbes, vol. 4, p. 36. 
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From Bentley’s Quarterly Review. 
FRANCE. 


La Revue des Deux Mondes, etc. Paris. 
1859. 


FRANCE, sometimes the object of servile 
admiration, sometimes of aversion and terror, 
but always of profound interest to the rest of 
Europe, is now regarded chiefly with senti- 
ments of mingled wonder and solicitude. At 
all times imperfectly understood by the people 
of England, she is now become an enigma im- 
possible to explain, and her political course 
is less to be predicted or accounted for than 
that of winds and waves. In this state of 
darkness on a subject confessedly,so impor- 
éant to the tranquillity of the world, the 
smallest gleam of light may be of value. We 
do not apologize, therefore, for the somewhat 
desultory matter which we now throw before 
our readers. Much of it is the result of ob- 
servations made on the spot, and bears marks 
of its origin; some has been suggested by 
more recent events, and by longer reflection 
on their causes. To understand these we 
must travel back over the long and difficult 
road of French history ;—a task which, even 
were we competent to it, could not be at- 
tempted here. We must, however, indicate a 
few of the facts without which it is impossible 
to give any explanation of the present aston- 
ishing condition of so great a nation. 

From the earliest dawn of the French 
monarchy, France has played a greater part, 
and exercised a greater influence in Europe 
than any other country. There were, indeed, 
periods during which Italy far excelled her in 
arts and in courtesies, and Spain in arms and 


in distant conquests ; but the influence of these- 


countries was comparatively transient and 
limited. The central position of France, the 
character of her population and language—in 
which, though the Roman element predomi- 
nated, there was sufficient admixture of the 
Germanic to facilitate their intercourse with 
the nations of either race—gave to France a 
superiority which no other country ever pos- 
sessed. Many circumstances conspired with 
these natural and inherent advantages to raise 
this favored land to the highest pitch of glory 
and prosperity. A royal line of unmatched 
antiquity, and containing a remarkable pro- 
portion of men of ability and eminence; re- 
mains and traditions of Roman civilization, 
blended with the free spirit and institutions 
of the Franks; the early establishment of 





schools of learning and science, and the copi- 
ous and unbroken supply of renowned teach- 
ers and writers; the Germanic respect for 
women, combined with the grace and polite- 
ness of chivalry, and set off by courtly man- 
ners and a natural turn for gallantry; a 
country fertile, well watered, accessible to 
commerce; a climate suited to all the uses 
and enjoyments of man ;—these are a few of 
the prerogatives of France. How could she 
fail to become the eye of Europe ? 

And, accordingly, that was her position up 
to the time when her fatal triumphs reached 
their climax, and the tastes and sentiments of 
the people, always leaning rather to the showy 
than the useful, become radically perverted 
by success. Dazzled by the magnificence of 
the court of Louis XIV., elated by the hom- 
age, voluntary and involuntary, paid to their 
political and social superiority by all Europe, 
the French people suffered the last feeble 
remnants of free institutions, or of legitimate 
and regular intervention in their own affairs, 
to be destroyed and effaced. : 

In every country the aristocracy (call it by 
what name you will) is naturally an object of 
envy and dislike to a considerable portion of 
the population; and can only hope to keep 
those feelings in check by proving, to the 
salisfaction of reasonable men, that it exer- 
cises important and beneficent functions in 
the state. Unhappily, the aristocracy of 
France, as a body, seems never to have had 
this conception of its position: indeed, if we 
look into the numerous and lively pictures 
which represent the interior of French soci- 
ety, we shall be convinced that, whatever were 
the social ties which bound together its dif- 
ferent members—and among so amiable and 
social a people these could not be wanting— 
political ties between class and class there 
were none. They had never sought to estab- 
lish such. The king occasionally courted the 
favor of the people, but only as an ally 
against the nobles; the nobles, even when in 
arms against the king and against each other, 
never seem to have conceived the idea of 
establishing their power on a broad and 
secure basis by an intimate and mutually 
beneficial’alliance with the people; the bour- 
geoisie, despised and froissée by the nobles, 
detested those above them, and had no politi- 
eal sympathy with those below them. Polliti- 
cally, indeed, the people did not exist. Those 
who should have been their political leaders 
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contented themselves with being their mili- 
tary chiefs; and while nothing was done to 
cultivate among them the intelligence or the 
habits of political life, nothing to make them 
understand the duties, or aspire to the char- 
acter of a Citizen, appeals were constantly 
made to their naturally irritable vanity and 
their admiration of force. Thus, looking 
back through the long vista of ages, we trace 
the origin of the political helplessness and 
the military ability which have been exhibited 
in such striking contrast in our own times.* 
In the innumerable records relating to the 
civil wars of France, we recollect but one slight, 
suggestion of the expediency of intreducing a 
popular element into the government. This oc- 
curs in the first sentence or two of the Memoirs 
of the Due de la Rochefoucauld. Generally 
speaking, we meet with no indication of the 
kind. The people are mere instruments of 
the passions and the projects of the great. 
The noblesse of France was a tree dwarfing 
and overshadowing the humbler plants be- 
neath it, and exhausting the soil, into which | 
it sent no roots capable of sustaining it against | 
the shock of the tempest. 

And if this was the position of the nobles 
as towards the people, their relations to the 
monarch were no less perilous and unsatisfac- | 
tory. While they obstinately refused to abate | 
any of their most injurious and offensive pre- 
tensions in favor of the people, their blind- 
ness to their unstable and unsupported condi- 
tion was fully equalled by that of the monarchs 
or their ministers; who, by depriving the 
nobility of local influence and national impor- 
tance, left the throne bare of courageous and 
authoritative advisers, and of all substantive 
help or support. The aristocracy, obnoxious 
to the jealousy of the crown and the envy of 
the people, did nothing to defend its rights 
and its power against the encroachments of 
the former, or to justify its existence and its 
privileges in the eyes of the latter. Individ- 
uals among them exercised power; but, as a 
political body, they had ceased to exist, long 
before the terrible moment of political con- 
flict; and the prestige of a long unbroken 
line of kings, the sentiment of loyalty and 
the habit of obedience, were all that remained 


* We remember being struck with the answer 
of a French lady, to whom we expressed our 
amazement in ’48, atseeing such a society as that of 
France allow itself to be completely overthrown 
and trampled under foot by a despicable mob. 
Mes compatriotes ne sont bons a rien,” said she, 
* qu'un fusil & la main.” 
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to keep together the mighty fabric of the 
French monarchy. When, therefore, the 
throne was overthrown, the better and wiser 
part of the nation looked around in vain for 
a rallying point, and for leaders who might 
help them to save the country from desola- 
tion. Then was seen the utter helplessness 
of masses of unorganized individuals ;—a 
spectacle which France has again and again 
exhibited to the eyes of astonished Europe, 
—which she exhibits at this moment. There 
were not wanting among the French nobility 
men of the highest and noblest qualities, men 
willing tc make every conceivable sacrifice to 
their country. As individuals, they were re- 
ispected and admired ; but they had no organ- 
ization, no habits of corporate action, no 
defined place and function in the State, no 
local authority, no legal power of calling 
around them bodies of men habituated to act 
with and under them, and to regard them as 
their natural leaders, And when the ruin 
‘was consummated and the task of reconstruc- 
tion was to begin, we find again the noblest 
isolated examples of probity, public spirit, cour- 
age, humanity—every virtue that can adorn a 
| patriot or save a country; but no power of 
| uniting for useful purpose or of concerting 
| practicable measures. Even the instinct of 
'self-preservation failed to produce any attempt 
at a common defence; and this great, able, 
and brave people presented the astonishing 
spectacle of a sheepfold in which a few wolves 
are gorging themselves, unresisted, with blood. 

As a nation, France was utterly helpless, 
As an army, she once more showed that her 
ability and her courage had not deserted her. 
She had found that, without which she was 
nothing, and could do nothing—military or- 
ganization and a master. She breathed once 
more the intoxicating incense of glory, and 
she once more accepted that as a compensa- 
tion for national prosperity and stable institu- 
tions. For awhile the national vanity and 
love of display to which her ruler made such 
constant and successful appeals, and for which 
he expressed in private such boundless con- 
tempt, reconciled her to all sacrifices,—even 
to that of the freedom she had paid so dearly 
and so vainly to obtain. The men who under- 
take the arduous and perilous task of recon- 
stituting society in ruins are rarely those who 
sincerely desire to surround themselves with 
institutions which will serve as permanent 
limitations to their own power; and the men 
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upon whom that task has unhappily devolved 


in France, have been below the lowest aver- 


age of human magnanimity and forbearance. 
A body strong enough to support the throne 
would also of necessity be strong enough to 
control it; and not only was this intolerable 
toa monarch like Louis XIV. (to whom the 
smallest question of his sole and illimitable 
power appeared blasphemy), but the military 
adventurer who rose upon the ruins of the 
ancient monarchy was even more intolerant 
of opposition, more arrogantly determined to 
extinguish every kind of authority that did 
not emanate from himself, than any monarch 
born to absolute sway. Thus the same political 
impotence, the same habit of looking from 
all points and on all emergencies to the 
centre, as the sole source of political life and 
force, which had prevailed before the Revolu- 
tion, was perpetuated, nay, increased, after it. 
Even the faint shadow of aristocracy which 
had survived the force and fraud of Richelieu, 
and the overwhelming personal influence and 
dazzling corruption of Louis XIV. had van- 
ished; and between the absolute ruler and 
the people there remained nothing—not even 
a voice. Restrained by no authorized warn- 
ing, and by no legal check, the soldier to 
whom France had given herself exhausted 
her wealth, her blood, and at length her pa- 
tience; and fell, first rendered giddy, and 
then overwhelmed by the weight of uncon- 
trolled power and undivided responsibility. 

The state of the public mind in France at 
this period is described by M. Guizot, in his 
“Mémoires,” with an eloquence only sur- 
passed by its truth.* in contemplating that 
picture, we see that Napoleon had neither the 
ability nor the desire to rear or to consolidate 
a lasting social fabric.t It may, indeed, well 
be doubted whether that is a work which one 
man, or even one generation of men, can ever 
accomplish; but even the first groundwork 
of it cannot be laid without a breadth and 
elevation of mind, a depth and variety of 
knowledge, a self-abnegation and a zeal for 
mankind, which so profound an egotist was 
incapable of even surmising. 

* Vide pp. 24, et seq. vol. i. 

t+ * Si un jour on pouvait se dire, Voila un ordre 
de choses stable et tranquil, voila un successeur 
désigné qui le maintiendra; Bonaparte peut mou- 
rir, il n’y a ni trouble ni innovation 4 craindre— 
mon frére ne se croirait plus en sureté.”’ 

This was said by a Bonaparte to Count 


When the imperial pageant disappeared, 
the restored. monarchy, which hoped to find 
some vestiges of the oldést throne and the 
most illustrious aristocracy of Europe, on 
which to rebuild its new sovereignty, found 
nothing but scattered ruins. The cement 
that had bound them was utterly gone. The 
monarchy had no longer the smallest hold on 
the reverence of the people. The nobles, 
who had never understood the duties or the 
interests of an aristocracy, were not Jikely to 
be able to conceive or to seize the place in the 
State which they had lost by their suicidal 
feuds and their heartless indifference to the 
people. 

By all reflecting and far-sighted men the 
restored monarchy was hailed with joy. Not 
that it did not contain many elements of dif- 
ficulty and danger, or that it approached per- 
fection in any respect; but they felt that an 
hereditary throne, based on constitutional 
guarantees, was a foundation on which a 
structure admitting of indefinite extension 
and improvement might be gradually erected. 
Time would remove many obstacles, persever- 
ance more, and free discussion would gradu- 
ally throw light upon all dark and defective 
points. But besides that it had the radical 
and incurable vice of being imposed by for- 
eign conquerors, there was nothing in the 
restored government to win the affections or 
seduce the imagination of an excitable and 
‘unreflecting people. Strictly speaking, the 
French had, and have, no public affections, 
but Napoleon had powerfully acted on their 
imaginations; and now that the country began 
to breathe again after her long exhaustion, 
and to recover a little from the wounds he 
had inflicted on her, his memory was evoked 
as a continual insult and menace to the gov- 
ernment hardly struggling into life. 

Among a people so intensely frondeur as 
the French, the sling will never be Jong un- 
armed. Every thing, good or bad, becomes 
a missile to hurl at the head of authority or 
ofeminence. It was therefore to be expected 
that men would be found eager to devote 
their talents to the task of rendering the es- 
tablishment of a stable government impossi- 
ble. It must be acknowledged that their 
efforts were, both then and later, crowned 
with unexampled success. Some have made 
history subservient to the purpose of glorify- 
ing reckless and remorseless ambition; some 





Miot de Mélito in 1802. Vide Mémoires, etc., vol. 
ll, p. 49. 





have tried to mislead a vain and ignorant 
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people on the causes of national prosperity, 
the true and rational ends of, government, 
and the healthy relations of countries to each 
other. Some have employed the powerful 
engines of wit and imagination, the seductions 
of eloquence, the charms of music and of 
verse, to diffuse among the people the most 
pestilent sentiments that it is possible to 
excite. Fortune, so often cruel to France, 
gave her at once a Charles X. and a Béran- 
ger. The mischief done by the bigotry and 
incapacity of the one was, however, brief and 
remediable compared to that done by the 
other. We have never been able to.under- 
stand how persons who pretend to political 
knowledge or political principal, could admire 
aman who used the most remarkable power 
of acting on the popular mind, in ceaseless 
endeavors to bring them into contempt. In 
the verses inspired by this disastrous talent, 
the true welfare and honor of nations is 
treated with ignorant scorn. Force is the 
sole object of respect; and a tyranny raised 
on the ruins of all social distinctions and in- 
dependent powers is preposterously called 
liberty. The seed, which Beéranger sowed 
with so skilful and unsparing a hand, fell on 
asoil well prepared to receive it. The French 
people have no political attachments. “On 
n’a de|’attachement pour personne en France,” 
was the sad reply of one of her most able 
and patriotic citizens, to our inquiry, whether 
there were any man around whom the people 
would rally in times of trouble. There is 
none of that feeling which leads a reasonable 
and grateful people to regard the failings or 
faults of its eminent and faithful servants 
with tenderness. No genius, wisdom, or 
virtue, no length or splendor of service, can 
secure those in authority from the sneers, the 
suspicions, and the calumnies of a people who 
regard authority as a usurpation and a wrong. 
So long as that authority is strong and severe 
enough to inspire terror, it is safe; but no 
longer. Why does the nation which affected 
to find the corruptions of the government of 
Louis Philippe intolerable submit quietly to 
the thousand-fold grosser corruptions of that 
of Louis Napoleon? Simply because the 
mild and pacific character of the former sov- 
ereign robbed the supreme power of that ele- 
ment of terror without which it seems that it 
cannot be respected in France. 

The mixture of insubordination towards 
regular and mild authority, and of submission 
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to brutal tyranny, is, unhappily, no new char- 
acteristic of the French people. 

“Nous donnons un nouvel exemple,” says 
Mirabeau, “de sette aveugle et mobile incon- 
sidération qui nous a conduit d’age en Age a 
toutes les crises qui nous ont successivement 
affligés. Il semble que nos yeux ne puissent 
étre désillés, et que nous ayons résolu d’étre, 
jusqu’a la consummation des siécles, des en- 
fants quelquefois mutins et toujours esclaves,” 

But it is needless to insist on a fact obvi- 
ous to all the world, and reluctantly admitted 
by the truest and most faithful lovers of their 
country. The really important question is, 
whether the disease is incurable, and if so, in 
what is it likely to result. 

After the fall of the restored monarchy, it 
was succeeded by a fresh modification of con- 
stitutional government, which, with a mode- 
rate share of prudence and forbearance on 
the part of the people, might have gradually 
assumed a form suited to the age and the 
nation in which it was to exist. But so far 


from recognizing the duty and necessity of 
guarding with care institutions round which 
it was once more possible to rally; of pre- 
serving the framework of a constitution— 
patiently but firmly remedying its defects, and 


supplying its inevitable deficiencies—the in- 
curably frondeur spirit of the French again 
set to work to render the government odious 
and ridiculous. Instead of organizing a seri- 
ous and legitimate opposition, which might 
havé defended all that was valuable in the 
monarchy, while it controlled the errors and 
encroachments of the monarch, the overthrow 
of the actual holders of power, at whatever 
price, seemed to be the one thing aimed at; 
and it became.obvious that, however noble 
and patriotic the intentions of individuals, 
there was no considerable body of men in the 
country who had any settled purpose of de- 
fending constitutional monarchy as an institu- 
tion, without reference to the actual monarch. 
Every thing, as heretofore, turned on the 
qualities or the faults of individuals. 

Much has been said about the faults and 
errors of the king and his illustrious minister, 
to which the Revolution of 1848 is ascribed. 
We are far from supposing them faultless or 
unerring. The king relied on his own per- 
sonal influence and exertions, and on the con- 
sciousness of his good intentions, rather than 
on institutions ;* but in this he only shared 


* Since writing the above, we have seen, as our 
readers probably have, the remarkable private 
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the general sentiment and habit of the coun- 
try. M. Guizot exhibited, perhaps, too great 
a mistrust of the qualities and talents of the 
French people for self-government; and prob- 
ably had no great hope of good to result 
from extending that power among a people 
so excitable, so credulous, and so utterly dis- 
inclined to work steadily and consistently for 
public objects. If there are any who now 
think he was mistaken, and that he under- 
rated the employment which the mass of his 
countrymen were likely to make of political 
power, the opinion of such judges need hardly 
disturb the lofty and cheerful serenity which 
is the appropriate reward of a life spent in 
efforts to serve mankind, and especially his 
countrys M. Guizot does not lose “heart or 
hope,” even for France; much less can he 
despair of justice to himself, Not, assuredly, 
that he would claim for himself, any more 
than we would claim for him, exemption from 
errors; but posterity will measure these 
against his services and his virtues, and 
against the errors of his more fortunate co- 
temporaries; and will pronounce a verdict 
which his friends can anticipate with as much 
satisfaction as confidence. 

It is, however, our firm conviction that 
whatever faults were committed by Louis 
Philippe or his government they did not 
cause, though they perhaps precipitated, the 
Revolution of 1848. No sovereign and no 
ministry that has existed in England in our 
time, or in any time, could have wisheoed the 
incessant assaults and the unfair sap to which 
that government was exposed ; combined with 
the total want of respect, sympathy, and sup- 
port from the class most interested in its per- 
manence. The indifference or ill-will of the 
mass would not have brought about the 
miserable catastrophe we have witnessed, had 
not the middle classes shown themselves 


letter written by Louis Philippe to his em the 


Grand Duke of Tuscany (vide Times, April 20): 
Nothing that has been said or written in defence 
of the unfortunate king seems to us so persuasive 
as the humanity and bonhomie which breathe 
through this letter. There .s something very affect- 
ing in the naive and undoubting manner, in which 
he congratulates himself on his success in ‘conciliat- 
ing his subjects, and establishing constitutional 
government, after seventeen years of labor for the 
welfare of France. This letter goes far to explain 
his conduct in 1848. He was evidently entirel 
unprepared for the abyss which Opened under his 
feet. When we read his kindly and hopeful ex- 
pressions we feel that he must have been stricken 
to the heart, and cease to wonder that he made no 
attempt to save his throne, or France. 
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equally stupid and malignant as the lower. 
They beheld all these attacks on the throne 
they had established (and which was their 
only safeguard) not only with indifference: 
but with a sort of malicious delight which it 
was frightful and exasperating to contemplate. 
Nobody who lived through the years 1846-7 
at Paris and in Parisian society can recollect 
without a sort of shudder the sinister omens 
with which the very air seemed filled. To 
Englishmen, accustomed to the vehemence of 
political discussion and the unfairness of party 
warfare, there was nothing new or alarming 
in the debates in the Chambers, violent and 
unfair as they were. It did, indeed, excite 
some surprise and much regret, to hear men 
eminent for talent, high in social position, and 
destined, as one thought, for better things, 
exploiter such a miserable affair as the “ In- 
demnité Pritchard,” and stir up all the 
smouldering embers of national irritability 
and hate in order to unseat or damage a 
great rival. We say this in no spirit of self- 
exaltation. We have of late had too many 
disgraceful exhibitions of the same kind, to 
leave us the smallest right to speak of the 
conduct of public men in England as superior 
to that of their neighbors. But what struck 
us was, the state of the public mind beyond 
the regions of political life:—an acharnement 
against the government without reason, meas- 
ure, or purpose, “the malignant credulity” 
which is one of the precursor symptoms of 
revolutions, carried to a pitch that seemed to 
level all the barriers between the improbable 
and the impossible. Provided it was but bad 
enough, and directed against certain persons, 
any thing, however incoherent, was greedily 
listened to and believed. Tragical events or 
terrible crimes, wholly unconnected with polit- 
ical causes, such as occur in all ages and 
under all governments, were, with incredible 
promptitude and ingenuity, made in some way 
or other to emanate from the government; 
and a royal house remarkable for its good 
morals, bonhomie, and family affection, was 
covered with the venom of foul and ruthless 
tongues. All classes seemed to join in this 
malignant gossip, the object of which was, in 
the last resort, the king and the government. 

But perhaps the most striking of these dark 
presages was, the effect produced by M. de 
Lamartine’s “ Histoire des Girondins.” No- 
body who lived in the society of Paris at that 
moment can forget it. In every salon the 
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same subject was discussed—in every one, 
with the same passion—exultation on the one 
side, consternation on the other. The ghosts 
of the “Terror” arose, mournful or menac- 
ing, before the eyes of those who had lived 
through that period, or had heard its fright- 
ful details from their fathers. In the midst 
of the loudest expressions of admiration some 
voice ever arose which sounded like an awful 
warning. In one salon it was a woman of 
illustrious name and descent who burst into 
tears as the fate of her parents was recalled 
to her; in another, an aged nobleman, who 
covered his face with his hands, and, shudder- 
ing exclaimed, “ Messieurs, je vous prie de 
vous rappeler que j'ai vu tout cela.” Never 
shall we forget the look of consternation and 
disquiet which overclouded every face at that 
action and at those words; nor the dead 
silence that followed. Nor did imagination 
only pander to the passions of the mob. 
Even science descended from her pure and 
lofty sphere to the same foul ministry. We 
went to hear M. Arago pronounce the Eloge 
of Bailly, in the hope of learning what were 
the services rendered to science by that emi- 
nent and ill-fated man. What we did hear 
was, a series of claptrap appeals to the politi- 
cal antipathies of his audience; and cruel, un- 
manly, unjust sneers at that noble queen and 
most unhappy woman, whose horrible fate is 
the opprobrium of France. 

These were the shades that men of genius 





classed the leading members of the opposi- 
tion, several of them among the foremost men 
of France in science and literature, eager to 
occupy the first posts in the State, and the 
first. places in the public eye; utterly incapa- 
ble, as the event proved, of estimating the 
difficulties of the situation, or the dangers 
which they themselves provoked. The last 
thing which these men could have desired was 
the domination of the masses, led by a man 
of their own choosing; and hence certain to 
represent the envy of superiorities (especially 
the two superiorities which are unattainable 
by labor or by money—birth and genius), the 
low prejudices and passions and the adora- 
tion of brute force which are among the mo- 
tive powers in all revolutions, but which act 
with peculiar intensity in France. These men 
have discovered too late what it is to set them 
in motion. To say they did not design the 
mischiefs they brought about, is to repeat the 
banale apology of that presumptuous, uncal- 
culating recklessness which is among the most 
disastrous of qualities in men who have any 
thing to do with public interests. 

The other party perfectly understood what 
they would have—it was Revolution. The 
more honest and the least clear-sighted among 
them aimed at a well-regulated republic—the 
yet undissipated dream of that class of politi- 
cians who have never yet effected any thing but 
the destruction which they did not intend. The 
lawless and desperate—the only successful 


and of science loved to evoke; these the | calculators—aimed at the confusion whiclr is 


long-buried fires which they sought to re- 





their element, and in which they find the 


kindle. It is impossible for any one who did | gratification of all their strongest passions— 


not Jive in the midst of the gathering storm 
to imagine how many such influences were at 
work in -.all directions. We heard, with 
amazement and dread, adherents of legiti- 
macy, elegant and disdainful ladies, rejoicing 
at the defeat of the ministry which was the 
one barrier (as they found to their cost) be- 
tween them and the mob. With still greater 
amazement, and stili more gloomy forebod- 





vanity, envy, rapacity, and ambition. 

In speculating on the past and the future 
of France, we cannot help involuntarily ap- 
plying them with profound thankfulness, or 
with equally profound anxiety, to the past 
and the future of England. Both for this 
reason, and because it concerns us to under- 
stand those on whom our tranquillity so 
greatly depends, we would fain try to discover 





‘ngs, we heard shopkeepers (men who have | what are the peculiarities in the French char- 
shown themselves incapable of learning from | acter which have led France to the perplexed 
the most terrible experience) talk with their | and troubled state in which we see her, and 
usual levity, of “ giving a lesson” to the king | to affect materially the probability of her 
and the government. emerging from it. 

In the midst of this violent, but vague and| What then, we would ask, are the chances 
purposeless ferment, two sets of agitators | that France, after all the storms she has en- 
were principally to be distinguished ; those | countered—or rather raised—will arrive at 
who knew what they were about and those | that condition of stability and order, and to 
who did not. Among the latter, were to be | that qualified contentment on the part of the 
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people, which is all that is consistent with the 
imperfection of human things? And if, as we 
fear, no man in France, or elsewhere, will be 
found bold enough to hazard an answer to 
this question, What are the causes that render 
the future of this splendid and powerful coun- 
try so dim and doubtful? Why, as soon as 
the tempest has spent its rage, do fresh 
thunder-clouds gather on the horizon, so that 
the atmosphere is constantly charged with 
oppressive vapors, and the hearts of men are 
disquieted with fears of new calamities? To 
this latter question the reply is, we think, not 
impossible, but long and complex, and, if con- 
vincing, is far from consolatory. 

To hear “ Enlightened Liberals ” talk, you 
would think that government was the easiest 
thing in the world ; that it was, at the best, a 
necessary evil; and the only serious question, 
how to have as little of it as possible. The 
masses, who feel the restraints and the burdens 
of government, and who forget, or never per- 
ceive, that they owe to it every thing that 
raises human life above a daily and. deadly 
fight for bare sustenance, are willing enough 
to be convinced by these representations. It 
can never be too often repeated, that to estab- 
lish a durable form of government is a work 
requiring much time, much wisdom, much for- 
bearance; together with the aid of every 
thing that can act on the sentiments of un- 
reasoning men. When all these have been 
long in operation, habit is superadded; and 
by the combined forces of reason, sentiment, 
and habit, governments are gradually and 
tranquilly accommodated to the changes in 
human society and the growing demands of 
civilization. It is manifest, however, that for 
this true political life of a nation, as for family 
life, compromises must incessantly be made ; 
different functions must be allotted or con- 
ceded to different classes; pretensions, and, 
above all, the most absurd of pretensions— 
that to equality—must give place to consider- 
ations of general and permanent utility; the 
relative value of things must be weighed; 
the possible must be steadily kept in view, 
and chimeras banished from political discus- 
sions and projects. These are a few of the 
conditions indispensable to stable and tran- 
quil government. How many of these are or 
have been fulfilled by the State and people of 
France? The answer is not encouraging. 

In no civilized country is political and 
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the people—even among the middle classes. 
The often misapplied sentence of Bacon, 
“Knowledge is power,” might, with greater 
utility, be parodied, “ Knowledge is safety.” 
The gross mistakes and absurd illusions to 
which ignorance lays men open are pregnant 
with danger ; and on no subject is the danger 
of such magnitude, as on the causes which 
govern the wellare of nations, When we see 
that even in England, where political and 
economical knowledge is far more widely 
diffused than in any other, there are men who 
have sufficient confidence in the ignorance of 
the masses, to tell them, that evils clearly 
arising from causes over which governments 
have no control (causes perhaps within the 
control of the very classes addressed), are to 
be imputed to the selfishness, rapacity, and 
cruelty of the class to which the business of 
government is intrusted ; when we see these 
malignant misrepresentations accepted by 
crowds of dupes, how can we wonder that 
they are greedily adopted by the far more ig- 
norant population of France? But this is not 
all. The English people are accustomed to 
look to a long discussion of their grievances, 
as the condition antecedent to their removal, 
and have confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of truth. There is no such sentiment in the 
French people. They have no confidence in 
any thing but the strong arm. How often 
did we hear it said of the Chambers, “Ce ne 
sont que des bavards;” “Ils ne font que de 
bavarder!” and other expressions of ignorant 
impatience at hearing both sides of a question. 
This is partly to be expected and allowed for 
in any country unused to the tediousness and 
apparent inanity of the greater portion of 
parliamentary harangues; yet the examples 
of Belgium and Sardinia * (not to mention 
some German States) show that all peoples 
have not the same intolerance of discussion 
or contempt of argument ; nor the same habit 
of recurring to force as the only efficacious 
remedy for political and social evils. What 
makeg the matter nearly hopeless is, the 
small degree of sympathy which the mass of 
the French nation has shown with the 
crushed and fettered press. Whether the 
public mind is beginning to awaken to this 
calamity we know not: shortly after the coup 
d’ctat we could get no reply from shopkeepers, 


* This sentence was written before Sardinia had 
bartered her constitutional liberties for an ambi- 





economical knowledge less diffused among 


tious dream. 





manufacturers, and small proprietors in the | 


provinces, but, “ Cela regarde Messieurs les 
hommes de lettres 4 Paris;” and generally 
followed by, “ Ils ont trop abusé de la presse ; 
ils ont fait beaucoup de mal ;”—undeniable 
truths, and well worthy the attention of all 
who are inclined to abuse so mighty an in- 
strument. A free press is, we, fear, regarded 
by a large proportion of the middle and 
trading classes in France as a dangerous sol- 
vent or irritant of society, and incompatible 
with peace and order. 

We should hardly believe how profoundly 
the minds even of men who might be sup- 
posed to have some idea of the structure of 
political society may be perverted, did we not 
reflect on the tendency of a succession of 
revolutionary governments to bring back the 
reign of chance and force. We remember a 
conversation which struck us powerfully as il- 
lustrating this deplorable deterioration of 
opinion. It turned on the present régime 
and ruler of France. An Englishman ob- 
served that whatever advantages they might 
offer, security and permanence were not 
among them ;—*“ for,” said he, “ if the empe- 
ror were to die or to be deposed, what then ?” 
“Oh!on en choisirait un autre!” was the 
reply ; given with the utmost confidence and 
complacency ; evidently without the smallest 
idea that what the speaker proposed was 
nothing less than a return to the rude expe- 
dients of the most barbarous times, the con- 
fusion, anarchy, and violence produced by 
which had been slowly superseded, through 
the travail of ages, by the recognition of her- 
editary rights and stable institutions These 
latest and highest products of civilization he 
spoke of as utterly rejected by France, adding, 
“Tout ce qui se présente avec un titre a la 
main est odieux aux Frangais.” It might be 
supposed that the man who enounced this 
astounding disposition of his countrymen was 
a leader or an associate of “ Rouges,” or of 
those whose professed object it is to overturn 
society. No such thing. He was a glever, 
thriving, and respectable manufacturer, a man 
of some scientific acquirements, and of con- 
siderable quickness ; he had, in short, all the 
interests and capacities that generally incline 
men to see the frightful perils of a state of 
public opinion in which every sort of claim or 
prescription (éitre) is an object of hostility 
and hatred; in*which nothing is removed out 
of the domain of competition and struggle, 
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or of chance, and society becomes the scene 
of a perpetual scramble for all things. We 
know how little value is generally to be at- 
tached to the expressions of individuals; but 
considering the character and position of the 
person in question, which had nothing in them 
exceptional or extravagant,-we have always 
regarded this as one of the most melancholy 
symptoms of the national disease that have 
come in our way. If such are the sentiments 
of men who enjoy all the benefits of civil 
society, all the protection which rights 
(“titres”) give to the property they ac- 
quire, what is to be expected from those 
whose obligations to law and government are, 
though not less real, so far less obvious? 
The envious determination to recognize no 
legitimate claims, no established superiorities, 
is perfectly compatible with abject submission 
to despotism, provided only that the despot 
be the creature of popular caprice. The 
same prosperous and democratic manufac- 
turer said, in answer to some remarks on the 
ignoble yoke under which France had fallen, 
“Je vous assure que le gouvernement ne me 
gene pas ;”’ and turning to a fellow-country- 
man, he said, “ Trouvez-vous qu'il vous 
géne?” The gentleman appealed to said 
nothing. 

The hatred of prescriptive rights is but a 
branch of the hatred of all superiorities, born 
of vanity and envy. One fruit of it is the 
spirit of insubordination which we continually 
heard complained of as extending througW all 
classes, and rendering the unequal relations 
of life (and how many of these are equal?) a 
series of conflicts. We are far from affirming 
that this is peculiar to France. America is, 
as we know, conspicuous for it; but there, as, 
from the peculiar economical condition of the 
country, independence is far more easily ac- 
quired, insubordination loses much of its 
hostile spirit. It is rather grotesque than 
rancorous. In England it is growing, and 
will no doubt continue to grow, fostered by 
numerous social phenomena, which this is not 
the place to inquire into. But it will proba- 
bly be long before it assumes the same pro- 
portions as in France. There are few of us 
who do not acknowledge superiors, or to 


whom that acknowledgment causes any very © 


severe mortification. Great pains are now 
taken by the false friends of the people to 
instil into their hearts the corrosive poison 
of envy, which Mr. J. 8. Mill justly calls 
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“that most anti-social and odious of all pas- 
sions,”—as yet, we believe, with small success. 
But in France we do not see what is to pre- 
yent its eating away the very vitals of society. 
It is a French writer who says that “a char- 
acteristic feature of Frenchmen is, never to 
think themselves high enough, until they have 
brought down others to the lowest level they 
can.”: To a man with these sentiments every 
superior, in whatever sense, is an enemy and 
a wrong-doer. We remember a young man 
respectably born, highly educated, accom- 
plished, good-looking—laboring under none 
of the disadvantages which provoke envy, 
telling a lady whose salon he had frequented 
with empressement, that he could not come 
any more. Why? what was the matter? 
“Tt was so unpleasant to meet two or three 
young Austrians of high rank” (who hap- 
pened to be then in Paris, and were among 
the guests). “ Why? what had they done?” 
“Qh, nothing; they were perfectly well-be- 
haved, but he could not endure the presence 
of men of superior birth.” “ Why,” said the 
lady, “do you not, then, hate any man who is 
taller than yourself, or handsomer?” “Pour 
plus grand, cela ne me fait rien,” replied he, 
“mais plus beau—oui—c’est un tort qu’il me 
fait.” ‘This sounds like a caricature, or a 
burlesque; but the latter words express, we 
are convinced, a sentiment very common in 
France. Any advantage possessed by our 
neighbor is, in this view, a tort done to our- 
selves. And indeed the demand for equality, 
pushed to its legitimate consequences, ends in 
that. 

The relation between master and servant, 
or master and workman, becomes one of in- 
cessant struggle to maintain authority on the 
one hand, to resist it on the other. We 
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what they were told, and that it was vain to 
expect this from Frenchmen. We heard, on 
more than one occasion, expressions of the. 
bitterest discontent from female servants at 
being “née pour servir.” The word “ ser- 
vant” is resented as a deadly insult ; and ar 
English lady who innocently used it was told, 
‘in our hearing, “Qu’il n’y a pas de servante 
en France; que ce nom.est bon pour les 
Anglaises, qui sont esclaves.” With revolt 
in their hearts, they seem to find some alle- 
viation for the inequality of condition to which 
necessity compels them to submit, in insolence 
and familiarity. Let us not be supposed so 
heartless and tasteless as to object to the en- 
gaging familiarity of a faithful, good-natured 
French servant ; or to wish to exchange it for 
the impenetrable reserve and indifference 
which generally characterize the English of 
that class. The cordiality and bonne grdce 
whieh, giye a charm to upright actions were 
among the acknowledged distinctions of the 
French people. They are now become rare, 
and can hardly be expected to survive a state 
of feeling which tends to convert society from 
well-ordered and decorous procession, into a 
chaotic and struggling crowd, where each 
man tries to trample down the one before 
him, The rude and aggressive familiarity we 
speak of is the child not of love but of hate, 
It is an attempt to humiliate a superior, 
Sometimes one still meets with examples of a 
pleasant naive familiarity which are amusing 
enough. We may give one from our own 
observation. A friend of ours, living near 
the Madeleine, was invited to dine in the 
Champs Elysées, and the hostess’ carriage 
was to fetch her. At the hour appointed she 
was ready. After waiting some time under 
the uneasy consciousness of being too late, 


asked a very fashionable and thriving ladies’| she sent down her femme de chambre to 


shoemaker near the Madeleine why he em- 
ployed only German workmen. He said, 
“C'est tout simple, they will do what you bid 
them. I have worked among French jour- 
neymen myself, and I know that they regard 


order the porter to get a “ remise ” instantly. 
As the man went out at the gate, he saw a 
| carriage standing quietly near the house, and 
| on. inquiry found it was the one expected. 
The lady, on being told, ran down and jumped 


obedience to orders as a sort of servility.”| into it, saying to the coachmen, “ Pourquoi 


Some German friends of ours received a 
similar answer at one of the greatest hotels 
in Paris. They observed that. they were 
attended entirely by Germans, and signified 
to the master that this was unnecessary, as 
they were all perfectly familiar with French, 


n’avez-vous pas fait annoncer la voiture?” 
“ Mais, madame,” said he, smiling, “je vous 
ai vu a la fenétre, et je vous ai fait une signe 
de téte.” This was said with an air of good- 
natured reproach for not coming when he 
beckoned, This pleasant little illustration of 


He replied that he had only German waiters | the taste for égalite and fraternité occurred 





in his house; that he found they would do 
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on the memorable 21st of February, 18485 
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the day on which men were busied, at no 
great distance, in making the preparations for 
the “banquet” which was to take place on 
the following day. As the party, left the 
Champs Elysées, they remarked with satisfac- 
tion that the night was gloomy and inclement. 
The owner of the carriage let down the win- 
dow for a moment, and said, as the wind and 
sleet drove in his face, “Ah! pourvu que cela 
dure!” 

We have dwelt on some of the peculiar 
features of French society which seem to us 
impediments in the way of the establishment 
of internal strength, order, and confidence. 
Among these is one, perhaps the most preg- 
nant with evil of any—the tone and character 
of modern French literature. It is, however, 
a subject requiring a degree of examination 
which it would be impossible to attempt here; 
we prefer, therefore, to leave it untouched. 
Another which suggests itself is the mis- 
chievous predominance of Paris. It is upon 
the most excitable, the most mobile, the most 
corrupt part of the population of France that 
the tranquillity and well-being of the whole 
country depend. This alarming fact is 
neither unknown nor agreeable to the provin- 
cials ; but they do not seem to have the moral 
strength or courage to put themselves in an 
attitude of resistance and self-assertion. There 
is no end to the contempt of Paris for the 
provinces, and no end to the submission and 
humility with which the provincials receive it; 
the most intelligent and well-informed among 
them is cowed by it. We saw a striking ex- 
ample of this no further from the capital than 
Normandy. We met an exceedingly respect- 
able and intelligent man, holding a post under 
government of great local importance, and 
were hearing from him with interest and sat- 
isfaction those details concerning the condi- 
tion and habits of the people which few 
Frenchmen are able to give, when a young 
Parisian came in. We could discern no other 
merit in him whatever, than that he was a 
Parisian; but this was apparently sufficient 
entirely to overawe and suppress the well-in- 
formed Norman, who had nothing to set 
against Parisian coxcombry and suffisance 
but good sense, practical ability, and sound 
knowledge on subjects the most important to 
the well-being of mankind. He was wholly 
ignorant of the small talk and jargon of the 
salons of Paris, and he not only held his 
tongue, but seemed to regard the shallow 
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metropolitan with a deference that quite pro- 
voked us. Many such signs of conscious in- 
feriority we have seen. Immediately after the 
Revolution of ’48, it is true, the provinces, 
ashamed and indignant at having allowed 
Paris to impose upon them a government 
they detested, threatened to shake off the 
yoke of the capital, and to try to think and 
act for themselves. We remember hearing 
this sentiment loudly expressed at Amiens, 
where the very name of republic was held in 
execration. But we see no reason to think 
that the provinces have made any advance 
towards independence of thought or action. 

And, indeed, how should they? Who is to 
begin? Evidently such a movement must 
have leaders; and Frenchmen will not: bear 
leaders. Who could venture to attempt to 
play the part of our county magnates? Even 
if the class of men out of which they arise 
existed, it would be as hateful to the mass of 
the people, and to the bourgeoisie generally, 
as the corresponding class in England is to 
Mr. Bright, and for very similar reasons. 

The great manufacturing towns, even if 
they had the requisite intelligence and cour- 
age, are too few and far between in the vast 
territory of France, to have any joint influ- 
ence. The small provincial towns vegetate in 
a state of intellectual penury, of which there 
is no example in England or in Germany. 
Our own experience of the resources of. a 
town of five thousand or six thousand people, 
on a high road between two large citiesand 
not very far from Paris, would not be believed, 
if we had space for it. A French gentleman 
well acquainted with the town of Agen, the 
chef-lieu of a department, the population of 
which is about double the one just alluded to, 
has described to us the intellectual stagnation 
of that place, the entire absence of all the 
pursuits and oceupations which people find, 
or make, in an English town, as so desespeér- . 
ant, that people are fain to have recourse to 
cards in a morning. Of course there must 
be intelligent people among them; but what ~ 
can individuals do, in a society which offers 
no field for their exertions, and no bodies 
with which to act? Certainly the innumera- 
ble “societigs ” and “associations” in England 
border on the ridiculous; and some of them 
occupy themselves more than is agreeable 
with the temporal and eternal welfare of their 
neighbors. But to regard their utility as con- 
fined to their specific objects, is to take a very 
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superficial view of the case. The fact, that 
we know how to combine, how to lead, and 
how to follow, is one, the importance of which 
can never be appreciated without a full knowl- 
edge of the political incapacity and helpless- 
ness of peoples who have not been able to 
acquire the habit of prompt and spontaneous 
organization. Such combinations as are*daily 
made in England for purposes of public util- 
ity, are’ impossible in France. A few years 
since, a lamented friend of ours, struck with 
the reports of the London Baths and Wash- 
houses, used infinite exertions to get up some- 
thing of the same kind in Paris, by private 
meansand under private management. After 
a great deal of discussion, it was decided that 
it was a matter which concerned the public, 
and therefore the duty of providing it belonged 
to “the State.” It is easy to see that if such 
a feeling of incapacity to combine for public 
business of so very simple and limited a kind, 
and such an absolute reliance on the central 
authority, are suffered to pervade the whole 
region of internal political life, you have at 
once before you a society which cannot defend 
itself, and must submit without a struggle to 
force, from whatever side force may come ;— 
whether from a despot and his instrument, a 
standing army, or from a despot and his asso- 
ciates,a mob. It: is this which fills us with 
doubt and anxiety for the future of France. 
Who are to be the auxiliaries of government ? 
for no government can stand without auxil- 
iaries. Are they still to be the army and the 
mob ? or are they to be the classes who have 
the greatest interest in good government, the 
greatest intelligence of the duties and powers 
of government, and, above all, the political 
sense and political habits which are the long- 
inherited and most precious birthright of Eng- 
lishmen? Supposing a kind Heaven'to grant 
to the prayers of Frenchmen who love their 
country a government and a sovereign worthy 
of France, will the people understand their 
good fortune? Will they attach themselves 
to institutions, if they cannot to men? Will 
they for once forego the dear delight of pull- 
ing down ? 

These are the questions that arise, dark 
and doubtful, before the minds of those who 
care for France. If, indeed, the evil spirits 
which have so long inspired her continue to 
reign; if the French people find -all conces- 

sion intolerable; if they can endure no social 
or moral authority, and can submit only to 





force ; if the most degrading oppression from 
a despotic ruler is more willingly borne than 
the smallest superiority of a neighbor; then 
indeed we know not where to look for help, or 
what hand can be strong enough to save them 
from themselves. From the time that the 
only power in human affairs is that of num- 
bers, it is easy to see that every kind of intel- 
lectual superiority will be crushed under the 
iron and implacable amour propre of con- 
scious inferiority. 

“ Les particuliers, laiques et clergé,” says 9 
distinguished champion of free thought, speak- 
ing of universal suffrage, “s’y amoindriront; 
l'état s’y affaiblira, comme eux; et la société, 
si ce régime devait durer quelque temps pour 
elle, serait un jour profondement étonnée de 
Vinconcevable diminution de ses forces intel- 
lectuelles.”* 

It was the purely democratic character of 
the Revolution of 48 that rendered it at once 
so disgusting and so formidable. The total 
absence of a cause and leaders whom any man 
who had the slightest self-respect could rec- 
ognize, and the obvious subjection of the 
higher culture and better sentiments of the 
nation to all that was lowest in it, distin- 
guished this from every other revolution on 
record; which, in the commencement, at 
least, has been brought about under great 
names and lofty pretensions, The spirit of 
the country had been broken by repeated 
failure and disappointment; every standard 
round which high-minded men could have 
rallied had been overthrown and dispersed, 
and they stood isolated and helpless, and 
could only (as we heard one of them say) 
“ courber la téte ” before thestorm. “ Hélas!” 
says M. de Chateaubriand, “ nous avions passé 
a travers trop de despotismes différents: nos 
caractéres, domptés par une suite de maux et 
d’oppressions, n’avaient plus d’énergie.” 

At the moment when France, wearied and 
subdued by anarchy, accepted the imperial 
yoke, M. de Mélito makes the following re- 
marks :— 

“ Ainsi,” “ se terminait sous un régime im- 


* In 1858, we met at the house ofa friend in the 
provinces one of the former Deputies for the de- 
partment of , where he then lived 
and where his father had lived before him. At 
that time he said the Legitimists were losing 
ground less than before ’48. Being asked, who 
~ what they lost, he replied, “‘ The Socialists. 
f universal suffrage continues, the country is 
lost.”” He related two cases in which whole bands 











of voters went over ina moment, in consequence 
of the exhortations of one or two Socialists. 
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périal une période de plus de treize ans,|geoisie of a large provincial town in the 


remplie par une révolution qui, partant de 
nobles principes de liberté et d’indépendance, 
conduisit un grand peuple successivement de 
Yanarchie 4 la tyrannie populaire, et aprés 
avoir abattu celle-ci, du rétablissement de 
ordre & la monarchie absolue.” 


Half a century later, we have seen the 
same country traverse the same road, to ar- 
rive at the same termination. The origin, 
motives, agents, and conclusion of this second 
act are, as might be expected, mean and 
feeble parodies of the first terrible one. But 
they are its legitimate consequence. The 
waves raised by that terrific tempest have 
never been stilled. There have been momen- 
tary lulls, but those who looked beneath the 
surface were always aware that the elements 
of disorder were there. This may, indeed, be 
said, with more or less truth, of every thickly 
peopled country, where the inevitable inequal- 
ities of fortune and education seem to press 
hardly upon masses of men, and to provoke 
cupidity and envy. But what distinguishes 
France is (as we have tried to show) the ab- 
sence of all counteracting or controlling in- 
fluences; the absence of political convictions 
and political attachments; the absence of 
every kind of political power except what 
emanates either from the central government 
for the time being, or from the populace; i. ¢. 
from those who dispose, in one form or 
another, of the armed force of the country. 

It is painful to confess that the true and 
absolute sovereign of France is Fear ;—fear 
of change; which means, as they think, 
tumult, convulsion, plunder, and bloodshed. 
We have been surprised to find how little the 
terror of the “ Rouges” is worn out. It is, 
we are convinced, in the minds of a great 
portion of the middle classes, as lively as 
ever. Insecurity of life and property is so far 
the greatest of all social evils, that no people 
is to be blamed or despised for submitting to 
any régime that affords protection against 
that. Louis Napoleon is too sagacious not to 
admit that the men to whom he really owes 
his crown are those who in their several de- 
grees contributed to the Revolution of ’48. 
“Un despotisme irrémédiable est la consé- 


- quence nécessaire de l’esprit et des doctrines 


politiques de Ja révolution.” 

In 1855 we were extremely struck with the 
alarm with which the reports of the proceed- 
ings at Angers were received by the bour- 
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north of France. The newspaper from 
which we extracted the following curious in- 
cident of the judicial proceedings was lent to 
us by an opulent and respectable shopkeeper, 
who expressed an anxiety which we thought 
had ere then subsided. There exists among 
the peasants, and more especially the quar- 
riers of that neighborhood, a secret associa- 
tion called, “la Marianne,” the object of 
which is the entire overthrow of society, ace 
companied with pillage and every kind of 
violence. On the 27th of August, 1855, they 
assembled at a village ealled Trélazé, armed 


with whatever weapons of offence they could . 


collect, and marched upon Angers, forcing all 
the men on their passage to march with them. 
They seem to have been under some illusion 
that their attempt would be seconded in 
other parts of France. The first witness (who 
had recently been to Paris) being asked what 
were his projects, says, “ Je voulais renverser 
le gouvernement ;” and again, “ Je ne voulais 
que prendre part au renversement du gouver- 
nement et régénérer les lois.” Upon which 
mild and modest avowal, the Premier Pres- 
ident de Ja Cour Royale asks— 

P. P. “ Que voulez-vous dire, et de qu’elles 
lois voulez-vous, parler ? ” 

S. (avec complaisance.) “ Dam,” Monsieur, 
vous comprenez que dans ]’état de dégéné- 
rescence ou se trouve la société, tout citoyen 

ui— 

M. le P. “ Ah, permettez! yous osez bien, 
du bane od vous étes, accuser notre société, 
notre pays, d’étre en décadence! La France, 
alors qu'elle se place plus que jamais & la 
téte des nations et de la civilisation, dégéné- 
rait? la France, qui se couvre de gloire par 
ses armes!” 

L’accusé (secovant la téte—* Oh!” 

One of the conspirators quotes the favorite 
maxim, “Qu’on ne peut pas faire des ome- 
lettes sans cassar les ceufs!” Another gives 
as a reason for upsetting the government, 
“ Qu’il nous donne la famine.” Another, the 
wise mah of the troop, says that they were to 
demand “la diminution des vivres;” but 
adds, “ Moi, je ne tenais pas beaucoup a cela, 
parce qu’enfin je ne voyais pas trop comment 
on l’obtiendrait.” 

This is a remarkable specimen of a French 
conspirator and a French judge. The easy, 
jaunty manner in which the former says, “ Je 
ne voulais que prendre part,” etc.—only just 
wished to help to upset the government and 
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to regenerate the laws is characteristic. Then 
his answer to the next question. Find us a 
quarrier in Great Britain who would be able 
to roll off his tongue, “l'état de dégénér- 
escence o¥ se trouve la sociéte.” Our poor 
fellows would never learn such a polysyllabic 
speech. Admirable also is the quarrier’s 
sense of the obligation under which he lies to 
regenerate society and the laws! To suspect 
him of any doubt of his entire ability to do 
this small work, would be to do him infinite 
injustice. 

The judge indignantly repels the charge 
against society and France, and (having 
doubtless felt his French heart swell with the 
English praises of his countrymen in the 
Crimea) affirms that “ France had just then 
put herself more than ever at the head of 
civilization and of nations ”—(you see what 
poor devils those Englishmen are !) and assists 
our conception of what civilization means, by 
adding, that she (France) “covers herself 
with glory by her arms.” 

That a government which affects to give 
plenty should be charged with “ giving fam- 
ine,” is all fair, and we leave it to reply as it 
can. The cautious and doubting man who 
confesses that he did not exactly see how the 
“ diminution des vivres” was to be obtained, 
and was therefore not a thing to be much 
cared about, we regard as wholly unworthy 
to bea Frenchman. He looks to us far more 
like a cold, calculating Englishman, who is 
grovelling enough to have an eye to the pos- 
sible. But such things are no matter for jest, 
for by such terrors as these is France induced 
to Submit to be a slave. Only a few days ago 
we saw a letter from the south of France, full 
of anxiety about the war, but chiefly lest it 
should once more let loose the demon of 
revolution; “ lest we should have the Rogues 
upon us again, and then, what would become 
of usall? Any thing but that!” It will be 
said that if England were in such a case, the 
better part of society would at once try con- 
clusions with the dreaded anarchists, and free 
themselves from this ignoble terror, or die. 
We believe it confidently. But if England 
had been subjected to as many revolutions as 
have shaken France, she, like her great rival, 
would have lost her self-confidence and her 
energy. Englishmen would doubtless refuse 
to admit that they could ever sink into such a 
state as to seek shelter from the. terrors of 
anarchy under the shield of despotism. But 


they know not the effect of the destruction of 
all that men have been accustomed to respect, 
to obey, to hold to. If ever we see among us 
the disregard of consequences, the ungener- 
ous and insincere flattery of the people by 
those who ought to be their friends and ad- 
visers; the unprincipled bidding for popular- 
ity, and the reckless use of it when gained; 
the preposterous and fatal pretension that a 
new world is to be created by every new gen- 
eration, and the Past to be thrown aside like 
a worn-out garment, which have destroyed 
the dignity and security of France, let us not 
flatter ourselves that we shall escape the evils 
under which she groans. The habit of sub- 
mitting, “non sans déplaisir, mais sans résis- 
tance, a tous les pouvoirs successifs imposés par 
les chances des révolutions,” is justly character- 
ized by M. de Vieil-Castel, as “ une des néces- 
sités des temps de bouleversements.” With 
the example of France before it, no nation 
can enter on a course of violent changes, 
without the full and certain prospect of under- 
going that humiliating necessity. “ Lgs exces 
commis au nom de la liberté,” says the same 
eminent writer, “inspirent tét ou tard aux 
peuples condamnés a les subir le godt, on 
pourrait presque dire le besoin, du pouvoir 
absolu.” But even this expedient, lamentable 
as is, does not insure permanent. tranquil- 
lity; for as he observes, “Une nation, en 
s’abandonnant trop complétement a son gouv- 
ernement, dans un intérét mal-entendu de 
Yordre et de la paix, le pousse inéyitable- 
ment a des folies qui compromettent les re- 
sultats mémes pour lesquels on a fait tant de 
sacrifices;” an observation naturally sug- 
gested by what is now passing in France, 
We have, we know how imperfeetly, en- 
deavored to carry the thoughts of our readers 
to the sources of the present humiliation and 
the dreaded decline of our great and glorious 
rival. Let us not fancy ourselves secure from 
the evils which have followed in dire succes- 
sion upon her fatal mistakes. A Frenchman, 
driven from France by the calamities and the 
dishonor of his country, expressed to us his 
deep disappointment and surprise at finding 
England tainted with things from which he 
had always believed her exempt; especially * 
was he astonished at seeing with what favor 
she viewed a despotism as ruthless and as 
perfidious as any on record, “I did not ex- 
pect to find such a frenchified England,” was 





one of his expressions, 
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We cannot refrain from adding a few pas- 
sages from the letters of this most upright 
and high-minded man, who loved the country 
he abandoned with a passion which rendered 
him utterly intolerant of those whom he 
deemed her unworthy children, His indigna- 
tion was that of a man wounded in his dearest 
and holiest affections, disappointed in his 
noblest aspirations, which were all for France. 
In answer to a well-meant but feeble attempt 
to discover some ground for hope and eonsola- 
tion, he says— 

“T cannot reach the heights of your Chris- 
tian and rather Germanizing philosophy. I 
am totally unable to feel any pity for my 
countrymen, because I am satisfied that they 
are suffering a just punishment, and at the 
same time unconscious of its being a severe 
one. Iam not good-natured enough to love 
those I despise, nor philosopher enough to 
excuse debasement under the pretence of its 
being a way to regeneration. . . . 

“Tam sure you partake too much in our 
sorrows to take refuge from-them in abstract 
meditaions upon the great machinery of 


‘which they are but a trifling part. There is 


no machinery in the world: there is a living 
community of responsible individuals, who 
perish when they fet themselves perish ; or, 
what is the same, when they prefer the mere 
outward appearance of life to life itself, and 
to causes which make it worth while to live. 

. +. “IT keep apart from my countrymen, 
because Iam not rich enough to subsist in 
such a place as is now my country without 
subjecting myself to the conditions which 
they have approved, nor tame enough to re- 
ceive them as they are received there.” 


The second paragraph in the following 
letter, written, like the preceding, in ’53, will 
strike our readers as doubly remarkable from 
the comment upon it, which the events of the 
last few months have afforded. We have un- 
derlined one sentence to which, to use the 
writer’s words, we “ call the attention ” of the 
public. 


“T send you two letters which I received 
some days ago, and which are so characteris- 
tic of the situation of France that you will be 
interested by them. ‘The longest was written 
by an honest fellow who is somewhat too 
candid and naif; his mind, which is not 
strong, is constantly wrought upon by the 
double French infirmity; he cannot help 
worshipping success, and looking for some- 
thing in philosophy by which success may be 
made to appear to be right. 

“Teall your attention to his ideas about 
war: they are universally spread in a sort of 





Polish, Italian cirele which he frequents much. 
This is one of the revolutionary sides on 
which the new emperor presents himself. 
There is much talk of a revolutionary war 
among the foreign refugees of a certain de- 
scription in Paris; as there is of democratic 
reforms among certain classes of Napoleonian 
socialists. 

‘*My other correspondent is a genuine 
French bourgeois, a wealthy merchant, with 
100,000 fr. a year. He speaks in all the sin- 
cerity of his soul. You may see that neither 
of my friends are adversaries to the present 
government of France; they are bewildered 
and subdued. They are witnesses taken from 
the very crowd, and you may judge and con- 
clude surely enough from their evidence. I 
ask you again, Is there any hope of a better 
state left to the most sanguine people, where 
all classes are so totally devoid of moral 
strength P 

“There are some who feel the abasement 
of their country, but how few are they! 
Most of them philosophize about it, and 
would sneer at any plain man who would 
think they had better move their little finger 
to get out of the mess on which they look 
down fastidiously with folded arms. Symp- 
toms of this intellectual prostration meet you 
at every step, and on the most trifling occa- 
sions, 

.. + “The worst malady of France is the 
profound moral poverty, the complete lack of 
moral sense in those very classes for whom 
we have so aptly discovered the name of 
‘gens honnétes et moderes,’ I know how 
much I spent of time, words, ink, and paper, 
good will and holy rage, all the best that 1 
had to spend, in trying to make something 
better of those honnétes gens. Alas! I could 
not, and many higher and abler than I did 
not succeed better. What is left in a country 
where you cannot do any thing with the 
‘ honnétes gens,’ nor even with the rogues, as 
it will sooner or later be peremptorily demon- 
strated by the present experiment? The few 
—_ to whom I shall never be tempted to 
apply that now so justly derisive appellation 
of honnétes gens, because they are really 
honest, are men whose heart is better than 
their head, who are blessed with eternal 
youth, and, however old they may grow, 
never grow wise. I am not sure whether 
many of them are as yet so daring as to deny 
the rights and merits of universal suffrage. 
They are men of principle, but their princi- 
ples are founded on illusions, And how few 
are they! 

“The real majority, the French mass, is 
now composed of men of expediency, whose 
first expedient is to worship force and success, 
without any other excuse or pretext but that 
they are force and success, aud on that very 
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account gods to be worshipped. This is,a 
new feature in the long history of the various 
modes of human degradation ; force and suc- 
cess having usually, up to this time, imposed 
themselves on their worshippers in a rather 
decent shape and garb.” 

One anecdote, and we have done our mel- 
ancholy selection. Let us, however, add that 
the views of our correspondent, though to a 
certain extent, shared by all honorable 
Frenchmen, are certainly more gloomy and 
desponding than those which men of happier 
temperament entertain ; who, while admitting 
the greatness of present evils, cannot consent 
to believe in the hopeless decline of France. 

“ After the devastation of the Tuileries I 
had many private letters of the royal family, 
which J sent back to the princes; but among 
them there was one of the Queen’s, which 
was most beautiful. She wrote to the Prince 
de Joinville, being alone by herself on the 
anniversary of the Due W'Orleans’ death, and 
she said, she prayed God to protect her sons, 
dispersed on land and water, I don’t recol- 
lect the exact words, but it was so grave, and 
at the same time so plain, ‘la main de Dieu 
sur la terre et sur Jes eaux,’ was so naturally 
spoken of in her unpretending style, that no- 
body could fail to be struck with the effect of 
that scrap of paper which the shoes of the 
mob had stamped with dirty blotches. It 
looked quite a holy relic. A highly respect- 
able bourgeoise entreated me at that time to 
favor her with it, and to let her keep it asa 
pious remembrance. She was an old lady, 
and being very commendable in many re- 
spects, her request was granted. Alas! the 
very same,—a good Christian lady, and an 
excellent pattern of worthiness in the best of 
the middle classes of French society, would 
now muke fresh relics of her emperor and 
empress, and worship them (in obedience to 
the direction of her confessor) for their care 
of religion. There is indeed much stupidity 
in this debasement.” * 


We cannot conclude without a few words 
on the subject of the relations between the 
French and English nations, and the senti- 
ments which it is possible and desirable that 
they should entertain towards each other. 

From the time of Edward III. tothe peace of 
1815, there was almost always fierce and open 
hostility between the rulers and peoples ; but 
except during some short intervals there was, 
at the bottom of the two countries, the mutual 
respect which is implied in the word rivalry ; 
i.e, a more ardent and hostile sort of emula- 


* The above extracts were written in English 
and are printed verbatim. 








tion. Even the French Revolution, which re- 
vealed to the eyes of affrighted Europe the 
abyss of envy, rancour, and ferocity which 
had lain hid in the bosom of French society, 
brought to light, at the same time energies, 
which, if rightly directed, seemed to promise 
a riew and more vigorous life to the nation. 
Unhappily for France, and for Europe, they 
were turned into the channel of external war. 
The burning torrents which had devastated 
France overflowed Europe; and whateve. 
were the detestation felt by the wise and 
and good for the man. who employed the fac- 
ulties of a whole people for his own aggran- 
dizement, or the contempt for the peope 
which consented to be so used, France, as a 
warrior and an enemy, was too able and too 
formidable not to be generally respected ; 
while Englishmen of education never forgot 
the vast debt the civilized world owed to 
France, or the remarkable intelligence that 
lay crushed and mute under the heel of the 
tyrant. 

With the fall of the man who had inflicted 
so much evil on England—so much greater 
and more lasting evil on France—fell, with 
astonishing rapidity, the exasperation of the 
English people. We should despair of mak- 
ing any Frenchman believe how little of it re- 
mained, even before the turf had grown over 
the graves of Waterloo. The English are 
not vindictive; they trouble themselves little 
about foieigners, and they had ¢ome out of 
the contest victors; they are the least suspi- 
cious people in the world, and not at all in- 
genious in discovering bad motives, or dis- 
torting facts; they not only let bygones be 
bygones, but, generally speaking, believe what 
you tell them, and let things be what they 
seem. But if there was little rancor in the 
heart of England at the close of the war, 
there was, in her head, abundance of what is 
perhaps a still more fertile source of misrep- 
resentation and antipathy—ignorance. How 
could it be otherwise ? Never, perhaps, since 
the world began was there such an example 
of iron and successful despotism as that which 
put an end to ali intercourse between two 
neighboring countries, so advanced in all the 
means of communication, so interested in 
knowing each other’s character, condition, and 
actions. They knew each other only in the 
character of exasperated combatants, inflamed 
by systematic misrepresentations, The French 
people generally, with their characteristic in- — 
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difference to freedom, submitted to be blind- 
folded and gagged by the man who rendered 
them formidable and famous.* 

Subsequent events have not tended to pro- 
duce a better mutual understanding. The 
weariness, apathy, and levity displayed by 
the French at the close of the ruinous mil- 
itary pageant which they had accepted in 
lieu of every thing that a rational people de- 
mands from its government, were not caleu- 
lated to inspire respect; and seemed to 
prove that, in spite of the enormous external 
strength France had put forth for the terror 
and subjugation of Europe; her internal weak- 
ness and political incapacity were as great as 
ever. By her friends these were regarded as 
the natural consequence of her long servitude 
and the misdirection and exhaustion of her 
powers ; while the fresh and vigorous burst 
of talent of various kinds displayed at the 
Restoration by the emancipated mind of 
France, excited in all generous and enlight- 
ened Englishmen the not unreasonable hope 
that faculties so brilliant and so various would 
at length be turned to noble and useful pur- 
poses ; and that a people who had suffered so 
much, from civil convulsions, domestic tyranny, 
and external wars, would submit with thank- 
fulness to a government which promised them 
some security from such enormous evils, and 
some chance of progressive reform. Though 
this hope was but imperfectly fulfilled, it must 
be confessed that there was not much in the 
Revolution of 1830 to awaken the fear that 
the diseased restlessness which precedes and 
accompanies debility had become chronic, 
The provocation was real, the conflict without 
ferocity, and the victory used with modera- 
tion; and the early years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, spite of numerous symptoms 
of moral disorder in the lower strata of soci- 

* We remember hearing, from one of the few 
who steadily refused to bow the knee before the 
false gods of war and glory, a very curious and in- 
teresting description of the arrival of an English 
newspaper at Paris, during the darkest period of 
non-intercourse. It was brought thither, torn into 
extremely small pieces, in the boots of some trav- 
elier. ‘The precious fragments were given to 
Madame Say (the wife of the honest and high- 
minded J. B. Say), who shut herself up in her bed- 
room’ with one or two female friends on whose 
secrecy and discretion she could rely, and with 
whose help she accomplished a task like those iin- 
posed by the fairy on Princess Finetta. They suc- 
ceeded in arranging and joining together the small, 
confused bits. ‘* And then,’ she said, “it was the 
greatest proof of regard and confidence we could 


give to any one, to invite him to see this precious 
rarity and perilous possession.” 





ety, seemed to promise something like a per 
ception, on the part of the people, of the 
functions and powers of governments, and of 
their impassable limits; something like the 
reasonable acquiescence in the inevitable con- 
ditions of civil society which characterizes 
men, and renders peace, order, and security 
possible. But these promises were delusive. 
The old diseased restlessness, the anarchical 
sentiments, the political unreason, re-appeared 
under various forms, and every observant eye 
saw with alarm the indications of the coming 
paroxysm. 

The paroxysm was the Revolution of 1848, 
Considered as a political drama—to use the 
favorite French word—this event was calcu- 
lated immeasurably to lower France as a poli- 
tical society in the eyes of all thinking men, 
There was no adequate cause for it; no seri- 
ous provocation. The evils and abuses 
ascribed to the government were partly at- 


tributable to the character and opinions of — 


the nation, partly such as inhere in all gov- 
ernments, and in all human things; they were 
susceptible of reform, correction, and improve- 
ment. Granting that the king’s government 
was in some respects bad, it was confessedly 
mild, and was, moreover, near its natural 
termination ; when the country, would have 
before it several alternatives as to the persons 
or the forms under which its government 
might be carried on. It could find no other 
expedient but the old one ;—the overthrow of 
every thing. 

There was nothing to excuse the conduct 
of the public men, who, after long and terri- 
ble experience, goaded on an irritable and 
ignorant populace. The populace itself, the 


active maker of this revolution, was despica- . 


ble as to numbers, character, every thing. 
But what tended more than any thing else to 
damage the French people in the eyes of Eng- 
lishmen was the total want of prudence, cour- 
age or firmness on the part of the middle and 
higher classes, The bourgeoisie, which had 
been stupidly delighted at any thing that 
could annoy and alarm the government, was 
now stupidly frightened; but so far from 
doing any thing to protect itself or the State 
from ruin, it remained passive and cowed. 
Now the thing most despicable in the eyes of 
Englishmen is want of energy, coolness and 
determination. The French, who complain, 
and with great justice, of our selfish and con- 
temptuous indifference to their present un- 
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happy condition, should recollect, that the 
incidents of the Revolution of 1848, and the 
part played by those whose especial business 
it was to defend society from the assaults of the 
mob, was not of a kind to conciliate the re- 
spect of an energetic and self-relying people. 
A people-accustomed for ages to act together 
in all political emergencies, to see at a glance 
their leaders and their comrades, and to find 
ready to their hands the cadre of a self. 
asserting and self-defending organization, can- 
not be expected to understand the paralyzing 
difficulties of a people enfeebled by ages of 
centralization. A few eloquent words uttered 
by M. Guizot in 1853, paint with terrible 
truth this state of the public mind of France :— 

“ Regardez autour de vous, et peut-étre en 
yous-méme ; l’abattement des esprits et des 
eceurs est général; tant de mécomptes dans 
Je passé ! tant de ténébres sur V’avenir. Le 
doute, le découragement, et cette inquiétude 
tantét agitée tantot apathique, mais toujours 
stérile que le doute enfante, c’est le mal de 
notre temps, méme parmi les honnétes gens. 

“Tl manque a notre société la paix inté- 
rieure, cette paix qui prend sa source dans la 
confiance que se portent mutuellement les 
hommes et les diverses classes d’hommes; 
dans la sécurité morale avec laquelle ils vivent 
et traitent ensemble.” 

This political helplessness was mournfully 
evident, when the first day of the Revolution, 
the day of the fatal banquet, came. None, 
even of the best-informed Frenchmen, of 
whatever party, seemed to know what to ex- 
pect, far less what todo. It was past mid- 
night when M. de ——, Capitaine de vaisseau, 
came to the door of a friend of ours; every- 
body but the porter was in bed, but he desired 
the femme-de-chambre to be called, and said 
to her, “ Dites 4 madame qu’elle ne s’inquiéte 
pas. Ce ne sera rien. Ce n’est qu’une 
gaminérie.” ‘The lady did not see him again 
til} all was over. “Ah, Monsieur le Cap- 
itaine, quelle gaminérie !” was her natural ex- 
clamation. But the kind and courteous sailor, 
who had shown so much consideration for the 
fears of a woman and a foreigner, easily justi- 
fied himself from the charge of a too ready 
confidence. He said, “I followed the émeute 
from its first assembling at daybreak, till I 
left it to call at your door. I can affirm that 
repeatedly in the course of that day it might 
have been put down with ease.” 

On the morning of the 24th the Comte de 
—— called upon us at an early hour; he was 


in his uniform of National Guard, and looked 
pale and profoundly dejected. He said, “ It 
is all over with us. You have heard the 
rappel beating ever since six o’clock. The 
battalion to which I belong consists of six 
hundred men. How many do you think we 
assembled? Eighty. The gamins in the 
street laughed at us and said, ‘Ah! ce ne 
‘sont que les mains blanches.’” It was true; 
they were a handful of gentlemen. 

Yet it is certain that to the large majority 
of the industrious classes the Revolution was 
odious, the name of Republic, a name of hor- 
ror. We shall never forget the countenance of 
an honest neighbor in Paris—a laitier—as the 
mob passed, bearing in triumph the wreck of 
the throne, and other débris of the plunder of 
the Tuileries. He stood on the pavement 
before his door, as we all did, looking at the 
fierce and exulting rabble, and speechless; at 
length he turned to us, with a face frozen by 
the thought that had then struck him, and 
gasped out, “ Pouryu que ce ne soit pas la 
République!” 

Early in the morning of the 25th, passing 
through the Place de la Madeleine, we went 
into a grocer’s shop, to ask what was the 
state of things at the corner of the Rue des 
Capucines. Nothing can be conceived more 
repulsive than the gay, triumphant air with 
which the épicier, weighing his sugar for an 
equally complacent customer, assured him 
that “Guizot” would be caught and would 
infallibly be hanged.* This man belonged to 
the class which looked on the destruction of 


* To relieve our readers from the disgust with 
which they will read this expression of stupid 
ferocity, we must relate what occurred in the vil- 
lage in which M. Guizot’s country-house is situ- 
ated. It is near Lisieux, a large manufacturing 
town—democratic and dangerous; and there was 
good reason to expect that it would be attacked. 
The house, full of things of interest and value, and 
especially of part of M. Guizot’s fine library, was 
left in the care of the gardener. A party of the 

easants of the village immediately went to the 
mene and offered to defend it against all assailants. 
The danger, as they knew, would not have been 
slight; a Lisieux mob was not likely to be merci- 
ful. But there is not the smallest doubt that the 
brave fellows would have made a determined de- 
fence. Equally noble and courageous was the 
conduct of the curé of the village. This good 
Catholic priest went to the house of his great 
Protestant neighbor, and begged that any objects 
of particular value might be intrusted to him. He 
would keep them in his sacristy or in his own 
house. Yet he must have known that his sacred 
function would be a poor protection from the sort 
of men who compose the mob of a manufacturing 





town. 
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the monarchy as a pleasant piece of mischief; 
men incapable of one serious thought of con- 
sequences ; equally incapable of any measure 
or thought of self-defence when those conse- 
quences ensued. But we need not multiply 
these symptoms of the’ state of the public 
mind in France. It is now generally under- 
stood that the vast majority of the French 
people had no other part in the Revolution 
than first, to weaken the government, and 
secondly, to do nothing whatever to put down 
the tumult. 

But the submissive acceptance of a govern- 
ment which nobody affected to approve or to 
respect, was inexplicable to the mass of the 
English people; and accordingly it led their 
opinions on their neighbors entirely astray. 
From that day to this they have remained so. 
Englishmen, accustomed to regard the French 
as a brave, high-spirited people, and wholly 
unaccustomed themselves to the terrors of 
anarchy, could by no means be brought to 
believe that such a people had tamely sub- 
mitted to the domination of a low and con- 
temptible faction, and had accepted a govern- 
ment they hated, without an attempt at 
resistance. 

On the other hand, Frenchmen of education 
and character heard with the utmost surprise, 
and not without resentment, that a number 
of so-called “ Liberals” in England expressed 
great satisfaction at the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional monarchy, and warm sympathy 
with the revolutionary government so reluc- 
tantly accepted by France. Those who had 
witnessed the revolution, who knew what it 
overthrew, and what it substituted, who had 
seen the blank dismay of the people, and 
more especially of the peaceful and orderly 
of the lower classes, found with amazement, 
on their return to England, men of the edu- 
cated classes rejoicing in this disastrous over- 
throw of all good government in France, as a 
triumph of liberty. It was almost impossible 
to make the faithful champions of free institu- 
tions in France believe that this could be the 
feeling of any well-wisher to their country 
and their cause; they regarded it (not with- 
out an appearance of reason) as a proof that 
the old hatred was not extinct here; and that 
the pretended sympathy with liberalism was 
only a mask for exultation in the ruin and dis- 
honor of a rival. There was something even 
in the attitude of the English who flocked to 
Paris “to see what was going on,”. that 
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wounded them to the quick. We remember 
hearing one of the most eminent political 
thinkers of France—now, alas! no more— 
animadvert with great bitterness on the be- 
havior of certain Englishmen in the Chamber 
of Deputies during the horrible scene of the 
15th of May. “They looked on at the death- 
throes of constitutional government in France,” 
said he “ with eager and animated curiosity, 
as they would at a bull-fight.” And among 
them were members of that time-honored 
representative body whose sympathies might 
—one would think, must—have been with 
men who had hoped to bequeath to the world 
another great arena of public discussion. 

That there were men in England whose 
sympathies would be, as the French say, 
“ acquises” to success, on whatever side, or 
men whose personal antipathies were stronger 
than their public affections, was to be ex- 
pected ; but the true patriots and enlightened 
men who were stricken to the dust by this 
outbreak of brute violence, and who saw with 
dismay that the reign of brute violence was 
inaugurated, and probably established for an 
indefinite time in France, were wholly un- 
prepared for the sentiments with which their 
calamities were viewed by many Englishmen; 
and have never been able to understand or to 
forgive them. 

Their anticipations were but too well 
founded. Violence had assumed another 
form, and one more likely to perpetuate itself 
than that of the Republic. But the change, 
so far from rendering the state of France 
more intelligible to Englishmen of average 
ignorance, has only made it more perplexing, 
For have not the French universal suffrage ? 
and did they not choose their President? 
and did they not vote that he should be Em- 
peror ? 

If ever the day should arrive when numbers 
rule paramount in England, and intelligence, 
knowledge, experience, character, station go 
for nothing, Englishmen will be enabled to 
appreciate the blessings of universal suffrage, 
and the sort of public opinion it represents, 
Meanwhile those who read, and those who 
converse with honest, enlightened, and ra- 
tional Frenchmen, know what to think, both 
of the ruler of France and of the consider- 
ation he enjoys. We asked a noble and con- 
sistent champion of national liberty the other 
day, whether Louis Napoleon was popular 
among the mass of the people. “ Why,” said he, 
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“j]- est leur homme. Ils l’ont fait, et ils 
_ aiment cela.” “They don’t dislike a despot,” 
rejoined an Englishman, “ provided he is not 
a gentleman, and has no title but their ca- 
price. They regard him as an instrument 
for crushing and keeping down all superior- 
ities, which are the real and constant objects 
of their aversion.” We do not believe that 
such feelings as these are at all understood by 
the English people in general, or that they 
would be regarded with sympathy if they 
were. We have always been convinced, that 
the reception given to the Emperor here, 
which amazed and scandalized Europe, was 
founded on a complete misconception ; and 
we have repeatedly maintained this to French- 
men, who beheld, with a mixture of wonder, 
mortification, and contempt, the English 
people lavishing their acclamations on an 
adventurer who had risen to power by per- 
jury. 

But if we may conscientiously allege this 
excuse for the mass of our countrymen, we 
can find none for men whose high position 
rendered it impossible that they should be ig- 
norant of the facts, and whom we should not 
have dared to suspect of sympathy with the 
class to whom Louis Napoleon belongs. A 
proud, justly proud, hereditary aristocracy, 
jealous of their honor—an Estate. of the 
oldest and most stable constitutional govern- 
ment in the world—was just the very last 
body in which we should have expected to 
find admirers, abettors, and associates of a 
revolutionary despot, the instrument and the 
representative of the lowest passions of the 
populace, repudiated by every thing that is el- 
evated or enlightened in the country he has 
subjugated by its aid. ‘This remains, and will 
remain, a shameful puzzle to all the better 
part of the French nation ;—the part which, 
in the midst of their sufferings and humili- 
ations, looked to England for commiseration 
and sympathy. Men of old descent, high 
honor, refined habits, and enlarged culture, 
looked with confidence across the Channel to 
their peers, who, to all these gifts and advan- 
tages, joined the paramount one of living 
under a dignified and secure government. 
They saw with amazement, and bitter disap- 
pointment, many of these very men courting 
their perfidious oppressor. To gain the support 
of a man who, as we and the world knew, no 
oaths or obligations could bind ; to conciliate 
the part of the French nation which igno- 
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rance, prejudice, and envy will forever render 
hostile to us; we alienated the affections, and 
lost the respect, of the portion in whom 
knowledge had in part vanquished antipathy ; 
whose sympathies and aspirations were all 
with constitutional government—and conse- 
quently with England, its cradle and its mighty 
nurse; and who, if ever France is to revive, 
and to rise out of the: abyss into which 
anarchical opinions have plunged her, must 
be her saviours and her chiefs. 

Other hope for her there is none; and if, 
in spite of her deep abjection, we still con- 
tinue to hope, it is because we see with ad- 
miration and respect that, in spite of all 
discouragements, with the heel of the oppres- 
sor on their necks, the representatives of the 
great intelligence of France go on to labor 
for her honor and instruction, and to produce 
works worthy of her name. We are struck 
with astonishment when we see the number 
of excellent books that continue to issue from 
the French press, and to maintain its reputa- 
tion, even in the midst of the filth and froth 
by which it is defiled and degraded. 

We have spoken plainly, too plainly per- 
haps, of the faults in the French character 
which appears to us to render so doubtful the 
establishment of stable institutions in Franee. 
While doing so, we have felt as if we were al- 
most false-to France, and to our own senti- 
ments, in enlarging on her defects. How 
much could we say of the virtues, the merits, 
the gifts, and the graces of her sons and 
daughters! In how many things have we 
seen and acknowleged their superiority! In 
how many, longed to commend them to the 
admiration of our countrymen! Let us at 
least do homage to the noble qualities which 
political adversity has brought to light. In 
what other country in Europe would be found 
an equal number of men lying under every 
conceivable inducement to return to political 
life, whom nothing has been able to tempt to 
the smallest concession? Many of the men 
who have played a great political part in 
France are very far from being born to the 
high independent position enjoyed by most of 
our statesmen ; and in keeping aloof from the 
imperial government, they at once exclude 
themselves and their families from all the things 
most coveted by men. Many of them have 
the practice and the passion of public life, and 
must feel bitter and ‘disinterested regret at 









being shut out from the service of their 
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country; many see their sons growing up 
without a career or an incentive to laudable 
ambition; yet which of the great names that 
illustrated, by speech or pen, the great con- 
flicts of the constitutional monarchy, is found 
to have transferred his allegiance and his ad- 
vocacy to the cause of despotism or the en- 
couragement of anarchy? We find them all 
in dignified retirement, pursuing with unabated 
ardor their researches into every thing that 
can be honorable or useful to France—lend- 
ing themselves to no political plots, and 
strangers to the intrigues and corruptions of 
an impure court. These men are, to all who 
know what France really contains, and who 
can appreciate political probity, and virtuous 
scorn of ill-gotton power, the true France— 
the France that has done so much for the in- 
struction, the refinement, and the pleasure of 
mankind. 

It is impossible to express to what a degree 
these honorable men seem to us deserving of 
reverential pity. Members of a society which 
has no sympathy with them, and which it is 
impossible they should esteem, crushed under 
the double weight of a military despotism 
and an envious democracy, even the love of 
country becomes a source of mortification, 
grief, and fear. Even the comfort of striving 
to emancipate and raise France is denied 
them, when the very idea of change inspires 
terror; and safety and honor can only be 
reached through a dark and stormy sea on 
which no one would be justified in embarking. 

Never, we are convinced, were we in less 
favor, certainly not in lower estimation with 
the French, and with the whole of Europe 
than during the theatrical display of friend- 
ship in 1854 and 1855. As to favor, let us 
once for all persuade ourselves of one thing. 
The mass of the French nation are incapable 
of liking a people who have any claims to 
equality with them—claims which they never 
will allow, and which are the more distasteful 
to them the higher and the better founded 
they are. Between two nations so nearly 
matched, and so widely different; each full of 
self-esteem and of intolerant prejudice; each 
naturally incapable of understanding the 
other, and profoundly ignorant of the feelings 


_and motives which lie at the root of social 


existence, there can never be much liking. 
Few nations are capable of recognizing two 
standards or two sorts of excellence in any 





line; the French, from natural vanity, and 
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long habit of predominating in Europe, pecu- 
liarly so. So much for taste and sympathy. 
Remains, the respect which certain qualities 
and certain lines of conduct will always extort 
from men of high spirit, and quick appreciation 
of the great and the noble, This we might, 
if we would, command. There are in the 
English character elements singularly adapted 
to win the respect of unprejudiced French- 
men, who are able to perceive wherein France 
is defective, and wherein other nations excel. 
There are qualities in which the better in- 
formed and more judicious among them were 


always willing to admit our superiority, and’ 


upon which they placed a respectful reliance.. 
Our gravity, sobriety, and moderation; our 
persevering attachment to freedom; our firm 
and consistent preference of good institutions 
to the perilous glories or the gaudy trappings 
of despotic government; our determination 
not to risk our internal franchises and securi- 
ties for the doubtful advantages of external 
conquest ;—these composed an ideal before 
which every reflecting Frenchman bowed with 
respect. Every reflecting Frenchman now 
asks what is become of this ideal ?—why we 
are eagerly throwing off our noblest charac- 
teristics and our best traditions P—what is be- 
come of our sympathy with civil,and religious 
freedom ?—how it is that a government begun 
in perfidy, continued by confiscation and vio- 
lence, unable to buy or to command the ser- 
vices or the countenance of any of its own 
most distinguished or most respectable sub- 
jects, compelled to extinguish the press, to 
stifle every germ of constitutional govern- 
ment, became the object of the daily applause 
of the English—and not only of the mass, 
ignorant of all that passes out of England, but 
of members of the legislature! members of that 
branch of the legislature whose consideration 
and whose very existence depend on the main- 
tenance of stable institutions and of hereditary 
rights! whose function it is to act as barriers 
against despotic power and restless innovation! 
Howis it that the English who used to talk with 
proud contempt of French frivolity and per- 
siflage, are now content to see their great de- 
liberative assembly converted into an arena 
for the exhibition of bad jokes and vulgar 
banter? How is it that the English people, 
who used to pride themselves on solid good 
sense and decent earnestness, have permitted 
their public men to compromise or blemish 
the great renown, the grave authority of Eng- 
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land? to lower us, as we are most unques- 
tionably lowered, in the eyes of all Europe ? 
Europe, which pardoned us our want of amia- 
ble and brilliant qualities, in consideration of 
the gravity, the veracity, the honor, the trust- 
worthy patriotism which commanded her re- 
spect,—what does she think now? It is 
impossible to take up a book or a newspaper, 
to hear a conversation in any company on the 
continent without having the admission wrung 
from one that the Jast ten years have wit- 
nessed a mortifying decline in the prestige of 
England. 

France saw with just resentment the Eng- 
lish people become the servile flatterers of a 
government which is regarded by every hon- 
orable and high-minded man in France as a 
standing insult to the intelligence and dignity 
of his country, While even the absolute 
power wielded by Louis Napoleon has not 
enabled him to attach to his person or his 
court a single great or eminent name; while 
every thing that is respected and respectable 
kept entirely aloof, we, for Englishmen, pros- 
trated ourselves before a foreign despotism 
which we should not for a single moment en- 
dure at home. All this is utterly unintelligi- 
ble to thinking Frenchmen; and they can 
see no other solution of so strange a problem 
than one the most insulting and galling to 
them ;—the English think good enough for us 
a government they would not tolerate fora day. 

The following extract from a letter written 
at the beginning of the Russian war by the 
same honorable man whose opinions of 
France we have already quoted, expresses 
some of the opinions and feelings which the 
demonstrations of that time were calculated 
to produce in the minds of Frenchmen :— 

“TI have aclear view of the present state 
of English minds. England is obliged to 
hold by the French alliance, and to conciliate, 
as much as possible, her natural dislike with 
her political necessities. The English allege 
the wickedness of the nation, with whom they 
have nothing more to do, as an‘ excuse for 
the character of the government, upon which 
alone every thing depends. They do not 
wish to hear any thing against the power, the 
support of which they want in the threaten- 
ing contest. But there is a sort of easy sat- 
isfaction which English morality enjoys,— 


. perhaps a little too much—I mean, the pleas- 


ure of saying that the French are perfectly 
well off in their present state, and that no 
other would suit them better.” 


Why could we not be content to be the 
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honest ally of France, without acting a part 
which, in the eyes of all sensible Frenchmen, 
must appear a farce ludicrous and contempti- 
ble or the expression of a stolid and compla- 
cent selfishness? Why not keep ourselves 
within the prudent reserve which charaeter- 
izes the great mass of the French middle 
classes, who acquiesce in what they feel to be 
a necessity, but who affect no attachment to 
their ruler ? 

Nor was this all, Not satisfied with ador- 
ing the absolute sovereign of France, the 
English press was never tired of expatiating 
on the immense superiority of the French 
army. In all the terrible reports of corres- 
pondents from the Crimea, every defect in the 
English camp was contrasted with the corre+ 
sponding merit in the French. We learned 
(oh wonder and novelty !) that we were not a 
military nation; that our soldiers could not 
cook, nor turn their hands to every thing. As 
if this national difference had any thing to do 
with one army or the other, and did not per- 
vade the whole of society in the two coun- 
tries! Let the gentlemen who found our 
poor soldiers so inferior to their allies, request 
their valet, or their groom, or, let us say, 
their clerk, or their errand-boy, to cook them 
a potage, or compound them a salad, even 
with Leadenhall and Covent Garden at their 
backs, and see what sort of eyes those excel- 
lent functionaries would make. Let us once 
for all understand that we are people who 
can do one thing—well—nay, as near as may 
be, perfectly. But when it comes to shifts 
and hand-turns, and making something out 
of nothing, we are utterly at a stand. The 
division of labor, the taste for order and regu> 
larity, the contempt for ill-done and half-done 
work, and a certain contentment in monotony, 
have conspired to produce this sort of charac- 
ter, which is completely national, and just as 
conspicuous in our housemaids as in our sol- 
diers. No rational man would have been 
surprised at finding it, and certainly would 
not have held it up as a peculiar deficiency in 
our troops. It was, however, natural enough 
that the French should be struck with it, and 
that, to them, our soldiers should appear like 
helpless children. “They want to have every 
thing done for them,” was their common 
remark. 

This boundless admiration of them, and 
abasement of ourselves, was not the way to 
secure the respect nor the confidence of the 
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French. Calmness, dignity, reserve, strict 
honor and adherence to promises, are the 
qualities they look for from the English. 
They do not like us a bit the more, and they 
respect us much the less, for all the silly en- 
thusiasm and abject flattery we lavished upon 
them. They are not even grateful; for the 
most preposterous compliments you can pay 
them will never come up to their own estimate 
of their superiority ; and in the indefatigable 
endeavors of the press to depreciate every 
thing English and to exalt every thing French, 
they saw nothing but the simplest justice, and 
a very fitting recognition that they are, as the 
President of the Cour Royale at Angers said, 
“plus que jamais a la téte de la civilisation et 
des nations.” They did not understand that 
these things were written to annoy Lord X. ; 
or to plague Mr. Z; or to turn out Messrs. 
X., Y., and Z.; or to worry Lord Raglan, 
because he had been appointed by those gen- 
tlemen. They do not believe it when they 
are told. No, it was the involuntary, sincere 
homage of reluctant witnesses. The war, 
which had been at first notoriously unpopular 
in France, grew into favor with the people 
whose vanity was stimulated, and whose dor- 
mant love of military glory warmed into new 
life by our incessant applauses. 

We heard, Frenchmen of sense, generous 
admirers of England, who did ample justice 
to the bravery of our soldiers and the daunt- 
less self-devotion of our officers, express their 
surprise at the insane and suicidal desire 
which seemed to have seized us to vie with 
France as a military nation. They repeated, 
“What are you to do without a conscription ; 
without any solicitude during peace for the 
maintenance of your army; nay, with a peo- 
ple always trying to shake off part of the 
burthen of it, and with a tone of public opin- 
ion utterly opposed to military ascendency ? ” 
“Ts it not your continued and your very just 
boast, that one sees no soldiers in England ? 
How much and how long have other nations 
envied you that singular privilege! But who 
would have thought that you would expect in 
a moment to find yourselves on a military 
equality with a people who have ever been 
ready to barter away all their liberties for 
glory? Who would have thought that the 
powers wielded by such a government as ours 
would be held up to Englishmen in favorable 
contrast to the inconveniences and shortcom- 


ings inseparable from the divided and impeded 





action of a government which is subjected to 
so many restraints, and leaves so much to in- 
dividual effort? God grant that in your mil- 
itary ardor you do not permit or even demand 
the conscription !” 

We cannot conclude without assuring our 
readers that none of the foregoing reflections 
have been suggested by the events of .the 
last few weeks: they are the result of long 
observation of France, and intercourse with 
all classes of its inhabitants. It is true that 
even while we have been putting together 


these scattered thoughts, the clouds which, 


lowered in the horizon have gathered swiftly 


around us. They have cast their shadow over: 


our pages, and have given them a deeper and 
graver tinge than we intended. Public opin- 
ion, too, has undergone a considerable change ; 
and those whose moral sense was little offended 
by the crimes of a useful ally (so long as they 
were confined to the people he had sworn to 
protect), are filled with righteous indignation 
at the bare suspicion that he may extend to 
us a portion of the duplicity and perfidy 
which he has bestowed so largely upon his 
own subjects. 

Nothing, however, that has occurred -has 
produced the slightest change in our opinion 
of France or of its ruler. We have seen the 
French people accept two different forms of 
tyranny, both of which they hated and de- 
spised. We are now prepared to see them, 
at the inspiration and under the conduct of 
the very man who has betrayed and enslaved 
them, display matchless skill and courage in 
bringing destruction on other nations, The 
consideration, that they may themselves be 
buried under the ruins they make, will, we 
fear, hardly arrest their course. Hitherto no 
penalty has ever seemed to them too great to 
pay for the savage excitements of war, and 
the satisfaction of trampling on others. This 
was the opinion, early formed and steadily 
acted on by the soldier of fortune under whose 
sway they acquired the highest military re- 
nown, and lost whatever remnant of political 
courage and fortitude, whatever care for in- 


stitutions, whatever faith in principles, the ° 


revolution had left them.* But a few weeks 


* In 1797, General Bonaparte, walking in the 
gardens of the castle of Montebello with M. Miot 
and M. de Melzi, said of the French, “ JI Jeur faut 
de la gloire, les satisfactions de la vanité ; mais, 
de la liberté! .. . ils n’y entendent rien. Voyez 
Varmee, les victoires Fig nous venons de remporter 
ont déja rendu le soldat frangais & son véritable 
caractere. Je suis tout pour lui.” 
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ago, every letter from France, whatever were 
the party of the writer, contained the same 
assurances.* The war was unpopular, dreaded, 
“execrated.” Yet although the well-informed 
and thoughtful still speak of it as “ a war for 
which there is no provocation, no excuse, and 
no inclination ;” though they still see in the 
dark future a train of calamities resulting 
from it, the popular feeling’ has, we are as- 
sured, undergone a great change, and the in- 
constant and inflammable mind of France is 
fast getting into that state of “ blood-drunk- 
enness” which’ appears to be its only condi- 
tion of strength. 

If, however, the present state of things has 
little affected our estimate of the French peo- 
ple and their ruler, it has- confirmed our 
opinion of the conduct of, England since the 
Revolution of 1848. We have already urged, 
for the mass of our countrymen, the apology 
of ignorance. They did not know, and they 
were reluctant to believe, the real character 
of the imperial government. They were 
under the illusion, that the popular basis on 
which it rests, or appears to rest, afforded 
security to the rights and liberties of the 
people. Accustomed as they are to bound- 
less publicity and the freest criticism of the 
acts of government, it was impossible for 
them to conceive a state of things in which 
the press dares not even mention notorious 
facts. Hence the reports of the deportation 
of hundreds of men without the shadow of a 
trial, and of other monstrous acts of tyranny, 
have been received with incredulity, and 
treated as party calumnies or the inventions 
of disappointed ambition. 

Other appearances have contributed to per- 
plex their judgment. We may especially 
mention. the readiness, or rather eagerness, 
with which the loans, thrown open to the 
humblest means, have been raised. Few 
people, indeed, in this country are aware at 
what price this appearance of confidence and 
of affluence has been bought. A gentleman 
who had occasion to go frequently to Paris by 
the railroad (a distance of about thirty miles) 


* “ L’Europe entiére, la France comprise, sauf 
uelques écervelés et quelques malheureux, a 
jugé que cette guerre était abominable, sans motifs. 
. . « Dans Ics plus hautes sphéres, la désapproba- 
tion est énergique, comme dans le reste du pays. 
Mais voyez la déplorable situation ot nous sommes! 
On va risquer nos plus chers intéréts, et notre 
meilleur sang va couler, sans qu’on ait encore 
daigné nous en dire le motif."—Latract from a 
letter written in February, 1859. 
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told us that he was perfectly astounded at the 
conversation he overheard between his peas- 
ant fellow-travellers. “ Already,” he said, 
(and this was almost immediately after the 
first popular Hmprunt) “they talk like old 
stock-jobbers, They are familiar with the 
terms and tricks of the trade, and show the 
proverbial ‘ruse’ of the French peasant, com- 
bined with the passion of the habitual game- 
ster. They are continually running up to 
Paris to see how things go at the Bourse. A 
year or two ago these men would have talked 
only of their.crops or their cattle.” A very 
intelligent French lady, speaking on the same 
subject, said, ‘‘C’est du poison qu'il nous 
donne.” She went on to describe the pro- 
found demoralization consequent on this 
scheme for inoculating a whole people with 
the passion for gambling in the funds; and 
the effect of it on a small but quiet and thriv- 
ing town. Up to the time of the Emprunt, 
the population was employed either in agri- 
culture or in a small manufacture, which fur- 
nished a quiet and decent maintenance to 
many families. There were in the whole 
town two men who had money in the funds; 
the rest invested their savings in land or in 
the trade of the place. Now, there is hardly 
an individual who is not a fundholder. They 
live in a state of constant excitement, and not 
only cease to regard the dishonest practices 
of the Bourse with disapprobation, but study, 
and very successfully, to learn them. “Of al] 
the evils he has brought upon us, this,” said 
she, “is the worst!’’ 

But however anxious we may be to defend 
the mass of our countrymen from the charge 
of approving what is most odious to them, 
and regarding with selfish indifference the 
wrongs done to others, we confess that we 
have nothing to oppose to the general opinion 
of Europe respecting the sentiments and the 
conduct of persons to whom the real state of 
France could not be unknown. We are 
making no very lofty pretensions, when we 
say that a little more magnanimity towards 
the vanquished, and a little more caution 
towards the victor might have been reasonably 
looked for. In the ordinary transactions of 
life, we measure out our confidence in some 
degree according to the known conduct of 
those with whom we have to deal. Yet 
where the honor and safety of England, the 
cause of justice and humanity, respect for the 
sanctity of oaths and for public morality were 
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at stake, the most ordinary dictates of pru- 
dence and honor were disregarded; and we 
hastened to pay obsequious and fervent hom- 
age to a power acquired, as we knew, by 
treachery and violence. It was in vain that 
some Englishmen, to whom triumphant crime 
is still crime, protested. In vain that warning 
voices incessantly came from across the Chan- 
nel. In vain, that the honorable and enlight- 
ened minority whom the masses and their 
chosen chief hold prostrate, constantly ex- 
horted us to beware of one, the worth of 
whose protestations and oaths they knew so 
well. Either from vanity and levity, from 
cynical indifference to truth and honesty, or 
from that proneness to sycophancy of the suc- 
cessful which cémmonly accompanies the 
desire to humiliate the fallen, men whose 
duty it is to guide public opinion, helped to 
betray their more ignorant countrymen into a 
prodigal and discreditable waste of approba- 
tion and confidence on one whom no honest 
man could approve, and no prudent man 
trust. National conceit accepted the absurd 
notion that the ruler of France had a pre- 
dilection for England ; knew her too well, and 
respected her too much, ever to venture on 
any act of hostility to her. Even all that was 
done at the time of the “ Attentat” to direct 
the hatred and anger of the French army and 
people against this country did not open our 
eyes ; we refused to see the hand that secretly 
prompted, and openly accepted the famous 
addresses of the colonels.* It is generally 
affirmed on the Continent that had England 
maintained a prudent and dignified reserve, 
the audacious projects which have long floated 
before the mind of the Emperor would never 
have been put in execution. These projects, 
it is said, have been matured by the warmth 
of English applause and sympathy. 

This strange fit of enthusiasm for a despot, 
in a people which has always professed to 
hate despotism, is, however, nearly over, 
and must die a natural death ere long. 
Meantime, it is fortunate for mankind that 

* We heard the following incident from a near 
relation of one of the two actors in the scene. 

A young captain of one of the cavalry “rég- 
iments de fils de famille” (which answer to our 
“crack regiments’’ of the same arm), stationed in 
the south of France, was breakfasting with his 
colonel, when the latter opened the Moniteur. 
In a few minutes he threw it down with a violent 
exclamation. He had just read in it a letter, not 
one syllable of which he had ever seen before, 


signed with his own name, as Colonel of the — 
Regt. of It contained one,of the 








most violent denunciations of England 





we are now put in possession of data upon 
which to found a calm and complete judgment 
of the political morality of the founder and 
prototype of the Bonapartean dynasty. In 
the Correspondence of Napoleon with his 
brother Joseph, and the Memoirs of Count 
Miot de Mélito, the “ Jdees Napoléoniennes,” 
are fully developed and practically illustrated. 
We see the utter contempt for mankind; for 
human happiness and dignity; for truth, jus- 
tice, and humanity; for sound knowledge and 
noble thought, which characterized the first 
Napoleon, and which are the inheritance and 
the guide of his descendants. The display 
of these qualities during the occupation of 
Italy forms a curious subject of contemplation 
at this moment. 

But it is France with which we have to do. 
We cannot better conclude our remarks on 
her present condition than in the words of 
M. de Mélito, written in 1804. It has a 
strange and melancholy application to the 
events and the persons of our own days. 


“Voila donc l’issue de cette révolution 
commencée par un élan presque universel de 
patriotisme et d’amour de la liberté. Quoi, 
tant de sang versé sur les champs de bataille 
et sur les échafauds, tant de fortunes détru- 
ites, tant de sacrifices de tout ce que homme 
a de plus cher, n’auront abouti qu’a nous faire 
changor de maitres, qu’a substituer une 
famille inconnue il y a dix ans, et qui, au 
moment ou commenca la réyolution, était a 
peine frangaise, & la famille qui régnait depuis 
huit siécles en France! Notre condition, est- 
elle done si misérable que nous n’ayons 
d’autre asile que le despotisme? Que nous 
soyons obligés pour éloigner lex maux qui 
nous ménacent aujourd’hui de tout accorder 
aux Bonapartes sans rien leur demander? 
De les élever sur le plus beau tréne de 
Europe, de leur donner en héritage la 
gloire de commander & l’une des premieres 
nations du monde, sans pouvoir leur imposer 
la plus légére condition, sans qu’aucun contrat 
les engage, sans qu’aucune institution nouvelle 
remplace au moins celles qui servaient quel- 
quefois de digue aux caprices de nos anciens 
maitres? Car ce n’est pas dans un sénat 
availi, dans un conseil d’état amovible et sans 
consistance, dans un corps législatif muet, 
dans un tribunat trembldnt et méndiant quel- 
ques places, dans une magistrature sans con- 
sidération qu’il faut chercher un contrepoids 
a ce pouvoir immense confié & un seul homme. 
Et ce pas, quelque pénible qu’il soit, il faut le 
faire, sous peine d’étre livrés demain & des 
ennemis plus redoutables encore!” * 


* “Mémoires,” etc., vol. ii. p. 169. 




















THE OAKS OF FAIRHOLME. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE OAKS OF FAIRHOLME. 

I WONDER whether it would be possible for 
me to write down the curious experiences 
of my youth. I am not old now, though 
more than thirty years have passed since I 
first saw the light shining on the upper win- 
dows of the house of which I am now the 
mistress. The sun as it sunk in the west al- 
ways lit them up, before my father’s great 
barn hid the view of the old Hall from us. 

Most people thought Fairholme a dull 
place, but I remember liking it very much 
when I was a child. The squire was a tall, 
dignified man, not very popular with his ten- 
éntry. He came down only for a few months 
in the year; during the remainder, the house 
was shut up. It was said that, when younger, 
he had a pleasanter manner, and that it was 
the want of an heir to his property that 
soured his temper. As long as I can remem- 
ber any thing—almost before I understood 
the meaning of the words—I heard of quar- 
rels and bitterness at the great house. 

The squire’s lady was older than her hus- 
band, and very plain in person. I think she 
must have been slightly deformed, for she 
was always so closely wrapped up, that it was 
difficult to trace the outline of her figure. To 
the best of my belief, she never set her foot 
to the ground—at least, I never saw her walk- 
ing. The carriage came found at a stated 
hour to a side-door of the old house, and her 
maids, it was said, lifted her into it. She 
never visited, or received company, and the 
state of her health was such that not a day 
passed without her seeing our village doctor. 
About once a week, a physician from London 
came down to her. Still, she grew neither 
better nor worse; and there were persons ill- 
natured enough to declare that her ailments 
were all fanciful. Every one was astonished 
when a report reached Fairholme from Lon- 
don, where the squire and his lady were 
spending the season, that she was expecting 
her confinement. It was true, nevertheless ; 
and the family returned to the country earlier 
than usual that year, that she might be kept 
quiet. The heir, too, must be born at Fair- 
holme. The place had descended from sire 
to son for centuries, and each succeeding 
landlord had first seen the light under that 
ancient roof. Bonfires were piled upon the 
hills when the time drew near. The church- 
bells were to be set ringing, and a feast was 
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to be given in the park to all the tenantry, 
far and near. 

I was just eight years old then, and we 
lived in the farmhouse by the church, at the 
upper end of the village. My parents were 
plain, hard-working people, and it was 
through the squire’s favor that they were ené 
abled to rent the land they held. He had 
lowered the terms, because he had a liking 
for my father, who had worked as a laborer 
on the farm which he now occupied. My 
mother had been dairy-maid at the Hall itt 
the old master’s lifetime, and had saved a lit 
tle money; but still they were poor people, 
and ‘Squared accounts with difficulty at the 
year’s end, after all their labor. 

We were expecting to hear the bells ring, 
and to see the great piles of wood on the hills 
tops lighted, when word came down from the 
great house that there were to be no rejoie 
ings, no bell-ringing, nor, in short, any notice 
whatever to be taken of the birth of the 
squire’s first child. For, after all, it was only 
a daughter! 

Tcould not understand that this made much 
difference in.the matter, and I longed to see 
the baby; but my mother cried when shé 
heard the news, and said: “ Ah, poor lady, he 
will love her less than ever now!” 

I do not’ know whether this was the case ot 
not. There was not much time, it seemed, td 
decide it, for, an hour afterwards, the London 
physician’s carriage rattled past—the second 
that had come through the village that day 
—and we heard that the baby’s mother, our 
poor lady, was dying. 

Ours was the nearest house, and perhaps 
for that reason we were always more inter- 
ested than other folks in what was passing at 
the Hall. When the servants were at a loss 
for any thing, they often applied to us rather 
than go further ; and my mother always kept 
the best poultry, in case it should be wanted 
for the squire’s table. Sometimes the mis¢ 
tress would fancy a loaf of our home-made 
bread, of my mother’s baking, which was al- 
ways sweet and good, better than the rolls 
and twists the housekeeper made to tempt 
her delicate, sickly appetite. It wasnot likely 
that my mother, who had a young family of 
her own, should not want to know how she 
was getting through her trial. 

It was but a step to the great house, for the 
grove was just opposite our windows, and the 





servants had left the‘gate open in their hurry. 
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In general, we never went through the plan- 
tation, but it was half a mile round by the 
road, and no one exactly knew that day what 
they were doing; so my mother caught me 
by the hand, and went across and under the 
deep shade of the evergreens, to know what 
was the matter. 

I believe she was ashamed of her intrusion 
when, at a turn in the winding walk, we came 
suddenly upon the master. He was walking 
up and down with his ‘brows knit together, 
and such an expression of disappointment in 
his face as I never saw dwelling on any human 
features before. My mother stood aside to 
let him jfass, and courtesied deeply, holding 
me back from his path ; but I question whether 
he ever noticed who it was, though he made 
a careless motion with his head. I can see 
him now, with the marks of sorrow and 
annoyance on his handsome, haughty face, and 
his thoughts legibly printed on his furrowed 
brow. It was evident that he had set what- 
ever hopes of happiness were left to him upon 
that cast, and he had lost his stake. 

My mother did not venture to speak, even 
‘to apologize for intruding on his privacy ; and 
as I have said, he was too much occupied 
with his own troubled thoughts to pay much 
attention to any thing that passed before him. 
We only saw him for an instant; but when 
we reached the great house, the servants were 
setting out to look for him, and were glad to 
be told where he was. The poor babe was 
ill, and my jady’s death was expected to take 
place every moment. 

The little child was smaller than any thing 
I could have imagined. It lay in the hand- 
some cradle provided for the young heir of 
Fairholme like a waxen doll or a dead baby, 
so still that at first I fancied it was not alive. 
There was only one woman in the room; the 
rest were with their mistress. It was indeed 
not considered to be a matter of importance 
at that moment whether the poor little girl 
lived or died. 

I thought differently, and so, I am sure, did 
my mother. She took the pretty little crea- 
ture out of its cradlé, and held it gently, in a 
kind, motherly way, in her arms. It seemed 
happy there, and gradually, as she warmed 
and .caressed it, some faint color stole into 
its face. Then she let me touch jt, and I 
kissed my dear young lady for the first time. 
From that moment, I loved her. 

The squire’s wife did not die then, but she 
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never was strong enough to leave her bed 
afterwards. My mother had been able, I 
heard, to think of some simple remedy which 
the doctors despised ; but be that as it may, 
she derived more benefit from it than she had 
done from their prescriptions, and she never 
forgot the obligation. While it was being 
tried, my mother put the young baby into my 
arms, while the nurse was busy preparing its 
food. She knew that I might be trusted, for 
I had nursed both my little twin-brothers in 
turn when they were not older than this 
waxen darling. The child stopped the little 
feeble moan it had just begun to make, and, 
opening its blue eyes widely, looked up at 
me. Then the muscles of its tiny mouth, 
which had been drawn up fretfully, relaxed, 
and the infant smiled, for the first time in its 
life in my face. 

From that time, I went often to the great 
house. The child had taken a fancy to me, 
and was never quiet or happy except when it 
was in my arms. Its health was delicate, 
and my mother always said, that, in conse- 
quence of the great disappointment ocea- 
sioned by its proving to be a girl, the servants 
followed the example of their master, and 
neglected it. I do not know whether this 
were the case, and whether, as she said, the 
child had had a fall, or whether it inherited 
its mother’s infirmity of constitution, but it 
was a long, long time before it could use its 
limbs. { used to draw it about in the tiny 
carriage, in which it lay at full length. The 
child was so small that its weight made 
scarcely any difference. 

After a time, the little lady was able to sit 
up, and play with the flowers gathered for 
her. There was nothing in the world I would 
not have done for her amusement. I am 
afraid I did not love my own sturdy little 
brothers half as well; but, then, they had a 
tender parent to care for them, and, before 
the time when my darling first learned to put 
her delicate feet to the ground, she was moth- 
erless. 

Whatever might have been the case previ- 
ously, after he lost his first wife, the squire’s 
heart opened to his little daughter, He would 
come and sit for hours in the garden where 
we were at play, and help to draw her about 
when I was tired. The costliest toys were 
provided for her, and, certainly, there was no 
lack of care now taken in bringing her ups 





but she was never strong or like other girls 




















of her age. The least change in the weather 
affected her; and when she was five years old, 
the physicians said that she would never bear 
to spend another winter in England. 

Tt was a sore struggle with my mother on 
the morning when the squire stopped his 
horse at our gate to ask her to give up her 
little daughter to him. Though he was a man 
of few words, he had a way with him which 
few could gainsay. He would, he said, pro- 
vide handsomely for me, and I should have 
the position in his house of an elder daugh- 
ter. Times were hard enough for the farm- 
ers just.then; but I am sure his liberal offers 
had a very small share in winning my mother 
over. 

I do not know what kind of feeling it was 
that made me even then fancy that I could 
leave father and mother, and follow that dark, 
haughty, silent man, and his little sickly child, 
to the world’s end. He scarcely ever spoke to 
me, but there was music in his few courteous 
words, and an imperious influence exercised 
by the mere turn of his head. I knew ex- 
actly what pleased him, and I taught Julia 
the secret of conciliating her fastidious pa- 
rent, before I understood how I had learned 
it myself. Now, as I stood trembling beside 
my mother, the tears that sprang to my eyes 
were not from regret or timidity. The little 
girl at the great house seemed to belong to 
me; something like a mother’s love filled my 
heart for the baby I had held in my arms so 
soon after its birth. I thought that she would 
die if I left her ; and I believe that the squire, 
calmly as he proffered his petition, believed 
that his child’s life depended upon its being 
granted, “ 

My earnest wish carried the day, and I was 
allowed to accompany my darling. She was 
very ill at first ; and if, in addition to sickness 
and debility, she had been obliged to contend 
with the deep feelings of regret which it 
would have cost her to part with her play- 
mate, she would have broken down under the 
trial. My mother, in her own motherly way, 
had foreseen this. ‘ Poor little heart,” she 
said, “ she will never bear to part with Lucy. 
Let the children bide together.” 

My father had taken a different view of the 
case, but it was one favorable to my wishes. 
Troubles were coming fast upon him, and he 
was glad to see my prospects so securely 
settled. It was a great surprise to him when 
the squire, after receiving his consent, gra- 
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ciously offered him the post of bailiff during 
his absence. It was a proof of confidence for 
which he was deeply grateful, and he felt that 
he owed it in a great measure to me. He 
was very sorry to part with his own girl, when 
the time of separation arrived ; but it was too 
late to draw back; so, with many tears, I 
separated from my kind friends; and a few 
hours afterwards we were tossing on the 
waves of the Channel, sorry enough, now that 
the time was come, to leave the people and 
the place we loved behind us. 

I am speaking for Julia and myself, as we 
lay crying in our cots. I do not think that 
her father cared much at that time for leaving 
England. His life had not been a happy 
one; and now, with his little daughter’s fate 
in his charge, he seemed to be beginning the 
world anew. A sense of responsibility awoke 
within him. He watched the child narrowly. 
It was difficult for any one wlio attended upon 
her to serve her with sufficient assiduity, and 
he parted successively with all the attendants 
he had brought out with him. Before we had 
been a winter in Italy, our household was en- 
tirely remodelled. The contadina, with their 
bright locks and warm, foreign manners, their 
caressing, liquid accents and graceful gestures, 
pleased his artistic taste. He engaged two 
women fresh from their sunny homes in the 
bosom of the smiling hills around Albano to 
wait upon Julia, and the child caught up their 
beautiful language immediately. 

Insensibly, our manners, perhaps our char- 
acters, changed. Living in that Italian clime, 
the eye fed upon sights of all that was loveli- 
est in nature and art; our minds expanded 
rapidly, and very soon I felt that I could not 
have returned to the homely life [had quitted. 
No one knew who or what I was; and as we 
wandered from place to place, for Julia’s 
health required constant change, I was taken 
sometimes for her elder ‘sister, at others for 
her aunt, and on one occasion, as time went 
on, for her mother. 

I shall not easily forget thatday. We 
were sitting on the terrace in front of the villa 
in which we were residing for a time near 
Turin, when some insect crept out of the vine- 
leaves in the basket of fruit Julia was carry- 
ing, and stung her hand. I was frightened, 
and flew to her, for she was still a perfecg 
child, ana cried bitterly. An artist, who was 
sketching the view of the Alps from our gar- 
den, made a picture of us, while the child lay 
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erying in my arms, as mother and daughter. 
When the sketch was finished, he handed it 
to Julia’s father, entreating his acceptance of 
the portraits of his wife and daughter, as a 
return for his kind hospitality. 

Julia laughed when she perceived his mis- 

take ; but her father made no effort to explain 
matters. He took the drawing, thanked the 
artist, saying that the likenesses were ex- 
tremely good, and he should value it exces- 
sively. The next time I went into his room 
with Julia, I saw it hanging on the wall, 
Opposite to his accustomed seat, mounted in a 
costly frame with a wide margin. Under- 
neath the sketch was written, in his own hand, 
“ Madre e Figliuola.” 
In spite of our unremitting care, Julia, as 
she grew up, did not become stronger. Her 
fair complexion was so exquisitely flushed with 
the rosy hue of health, as we persisted in call- 
ing it, that we disguised to ourselves the fact 
that those pearly tints and warm, fitful 
blushes were the harbingers of deadly disoase. 
I scarcely recollect what position I he'd in the 
establishment during our long attendance 
upon her; I only know that it was one of 
great responsibility, and that when it ended— 
when, afier wandering from land to land, we 
laid her at last to rest under the myrtle and 
orange-groves of Seville—it seemed to me 
that I was indeed, by the sacred chain of suf- 
fering, her mother ! 

My deep, childish respect for her father, 
still abided with me, but a tenderer feeling 
mingled with it as we sorrowed over her 
grave together. It was on my arm that he, 
the strong, haughty, powerful man leaned 
when we visited the spot, and saw the moon- 
light gleaming on the marble slab which con- 
tained the record of her short life and of our 
never-ending sorrow. I felt that his form 
trembled—the worgls he tried to speak died 
upon his lips unuttered; perhaps, if he had 
spoken in that softened hour, the color of 
our destiny might have been altogether differ- 
ent. 

Very little communication had passed be- 
tween me and my parents during these years 
of foreign travel. Now that my task was 


efded, I began to contemplate my return to 
them. Must I confess that the idea filled me 
with unmitigated dread ? — 

I put aside the thought, and tried to regard 
My graver companion as a parent, but it was 
less easy to doso than formerly. As his deep 


grief wore slowly away, that proud, haughty 
nature unbent, and we became for the first 
time friends. I had no other companion now, 
and we read together books of Italian poetry, 
the’ language of which was more familiar to 
me than my native tongue. Our servants 
regarded us as near relatives. No curiosity 
was excited, as would have been the case in 
England, by our residing under the same 
roof. For some time, all went on smoothly. 

One morning, when I was drawing in the 
shady court or garden at the back of the 
house, into which the apartments opened 
which had been appropriated to Julia and 
myself, her father suddenly stood beside me. 
It was very seldom that he broke in upon my 
solitude—for we met usually with some cere- 
mony. I did not understand the meaning of 
his disturbed glances, but something in his 
manner struck me as peculiar, and I began to 
put away my pencils and brushes. He was 
so much agitated that I thought he might 
wish to be left alone with the memory of his 
daughter. 

“Stay, Lucy,” he said, when he saw that I 
was about to leave him—* Lucia,” he added, 
smiling. “ How much better I like the Ital- 
ian pronunciation of our cold English words 
and names. Do you not think that you 
might almost pass for a native of the sunny pen- 
inzvia, after all the years you spent there ?” 

“ Possibly,” I answered with some surprise; 
“Italy seems more like a home to me than 
England. But I suppose,” I said, hesitating, 
unwilling to lose the opportunity he had 
afforded—* that I ought—that I must think 
of returning-to my parents,” 

His dark eyes flashed fire. “That was not 
my meaning, Lucia. When we left home, 
your father and mother gave you to me. 
Your own wishes ratified the bond. Have I 
ever given you cause to wish it cancelled ?” 

“No,” I said trembling, almost weeping. 
“T have been only too happy. I am afraid I 
am very unfit to live at home. But I must 
try to accustom myself to the position of an 
English farmer’s daughter.” 

“That is absolutely and entirely out of the 
question,” he said; “ besides, I cannot part 
with you. Have you forgotten that angel’s 
last words?” 

I was dreadfully agitated. Julia with her 
dying breath had conjured me never to leave 
her father. I scarcely remembered what I 
had said. I did not know that he had heard 
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what. passed between us, I could not answer 
him, . , 

“ Lucia,” he said, coming near to me, “ you 
promised my dying child that you would 
never forsake me. At that moment, I scarcely 
thought what it was you were saying. I 
ought to have prevented your making a vow 
which circumstances have rendered so solemn ; 
but I candidly confess that all my thoughts 
were wrapped up in my darling. It is dif- 
ferent with me now. I donot love her less— 
neither of us can do that—but I love you 
more than all the world beside. Do you 
really wish to leave me ?” 

Closer and closer he drew me towards him 
as he spoke. I laid my head on his shoulder, 
and wept as if my heart would break, 

It was the first caress he had given me. 
Even as a child his manner to me had been 
always kind, but cold; and as a woman, he 
had always treated me with marked respect. 
Now I felt the wild throb of his heart beating 
against my own, the trembling of the hands 
that yet held me so firmly. 

At last he released me. “ Listen to me, 
Lucia,” he said; “I have a plan to propose. 
You are too old to: live with me as you have 
hitherto done like a daughter; but we can- 
not part—you know what my position was in 
England. Some years hence I may return 
to that country, but not at present. Our 
travels are not ended. I mean to take you 
to see every thing that is most remarkable in 
climes yet nearer to the sun than this roman- 
tic land. India, Persia, the isles of the 
Pacific, where the coral and madrepore glow 
under the waters, like the flowers of earth— 
you shall see them all; but you must first 
become my wife.” 

He paused. I knew not what to answer. 
“Tam not worthy,” I said at last, as my old 
habits of respect and deference came back. 
“You have forgotten the difference there is 
between us in station.” 

“No,” he said; “I remember it well. You 
must give up all for me, Lucia—father, 
mother, and all associates of your former 
life. You must relinquish the whole world 
for me. Can you do this?” 

The half-smile with which he spoke re-as- 
sured me. He went on speaking rapidly. 

“Circumstances have occurred which sug- 
gested to me the plan I propose. There has 
been a mistake. Your name has been in- 
serted jn the public papers as the companion 
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of my daughter not only.in life,but in the 
grave. Your parents believe you to have per- 
ished. Their grief has no doubt been deep, 
but they have other children—time has alle- 
viated their sorrow. I, Lucia, have no one 
but you.” 

He put into my hand a short letter from 
my uncle, a person entirely a stranger to me, 
inquiring into the circumstances of my sup- 
posed death, which was reported to have 
taken place at Seville, the result of a fever 
which had been raging there virulently. The 
writing was that of an entirely illiterate com- 
monplace person, and the expression of feel- 
ing was trivial, and by no means calculated to 
impress me as, no doubt, the merest sentence 
in the handwriting of one of my own parents 
would have done. I gave it back in silence. 

“You see they have already reconciled 
themselves to their loss. For me, it would 
be a life-long sorrow. Lucia, you must not 
leave me. If we ever return to England, no 
one will know you. Should we ever revisit 
Fairholme, my foreign wife would never be 
recognized as the little uneducated country- 
girl I took away with me. You cannot be 
again what you were then. Let the past be 
obliterated forever.” 

I cannot recall the arguments by which 
he won me over to his wishes. After all, kis 
task was not so difficult as might be sup- 
posed, for I was in the habit of obeying him 
implicitly, and I had no friends to consult. 
It would have been impossible for me to 
remain with him longer except as his wife; 
and when he bent his whole soul to the effort 
of winning my affections, I could not oppose 
that irresistible will. 

I daresay there were rejoicings in the place 
where I was born when the news arrived that 
the squire had married again; but no one 
dreamed that the old couple living at the 
Home Farm had any connection with his 
newly chosen bride. No congratulations met 
us, no crowd waited at the door of the foreign 
chapel, into which we walked almost alone. 
Nevertheless, my husband’s second marriage 
was a happy one. 

Ihad not much time given me for reflec- 
tion. Those who sojourn as we did, year 
after year in foreign lands, changing their 
abode whenever its novelties are exhausted, 
have not the same associations to. revive old 
feelings, and re-awaken conscience as the 





dwellers in English homes, where church- 
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bells and village sights and sounds, repeated 
day by day and week after week, ring in our 
ears and pass before our eyes. 

The cataracts and temples of the Nile, as 
we dreamily floated on its current, or stemmed 
the rapids, the gorgeous sunsets, the golden 
moonlights of the tropics, the tread of the 
camel, the languid motion of the palanquin, 
the caves of Ellora, the shifting sands of the 
desert—were familiar objects to me in the 
swiftly passing years, crowded with incident 
and adventure, during which we travelled to- 
gether over Egypt and Syria, and finally 
rested from our wanderings among English 
people, hearing our own language with de- 
light, in the Indian cities of palaces. 

Ido not think that I felt any misgivings 
respecting the step I had taken during several 
happy years afler our marriage—not, indeed, 
until I began to perceive in my husband a 
yearning desire to return to England. Our 
children were suffering from the Indian 
climate. We must send or take our little 
boy and his sister to England. When I saw 
which way the inclination which had so long 
guided my own pointed, I did not interpose 
any obstacle to the fulfilment of my husband's 
wishes ; but now that I was a mother, I began 
to tremble lest my own misconduct in deceiv- 
ing and forsaking my parents should be 
visited upon me through my children. 

I scarcely realized what the return to my 
birthplace. would cost me until, after more 
than twenty years of absence, I saw the oaks 
of Fairholme crowning the hill down which 
lay the road to the old Hall. The western 
heavens were flushed with crimson, and the 
reflection of the sunset glowed on the long 
range of upper windows. Two of these be- 
longed to the room which had been Julia’s 
nursery. I almost fancied that I saw her 
little childish face at the wimdow looking out 
for me, as she had done a hundred times 
when I was on my way from the farm to the 
great house to play with her. 

My hand was firmly clasped in my hus- 
band’s. There was no one with us in the car- 
riage. Our two children were with their 
ayahs in the old-fashioned family coach which 
had been sent to meet us at the town near our 
home. Our arrival had been only announced 
that morning; nevertheless, the whole village 
was astir to receive is. My husband returned 
the cordial welcoming of his humble neigh- 
bors with courtesy, His manners were cer- 


tainly much softened. As for me, I shrank 
back, ashamed of being seen; unconvinced, 
as the old home feelings rushed, for the first 
time for many years, upon me, how impossi- 
ble it was that even my own parents should 
recognize me. 

The climax of my suffering came when the 
carriage swept round the corner, and the last 
house in the long, straggling village, the 
thatched roof and casement windows, the little 
garden, gay with summer flowers, with the 
path to the door through its centre, lay be- 
foreme. I scarcely breathed till I had passed 
it; but my parents were old now. No one 
came out from that house to gaze at us. 

The foreign lady, as my own people called 
me, was forgiven for not returning their 
greetings.’ When we stopped at our own 
door, and I forgot myself for a moment in my 
anxiety about the children’s arrival, raising 
my veil for the first time that afternoon to 
look out for them, a loud hurrah rent the 
air. My husband drew my arm within his 
own, and stood calmly and collectedly on the 
steps under the portico, thanking the tenantry 
for their kind reception, and inviting them to 
regale themselves in the park, where tables 
were ordered to be laid out immediately. 
We heard them shouting, and drinking our 
healths and that of the children, after we 
had gone indoors, and while the nurses were 
preparing to lay my tired little ones in the 
beds where Julia and I had often slept side 
by side, when any fancy of hers, or inclement 
weather detained me at the great house: 

I could not close my eyes when I lay down 
that night. A thousand times I wished my- 
self a child again, sleeping within the little 
chintz-patterned bed-curtains at the farm. 
How I longed to run up the hill, and throw 
my arms around my mother’s neck, and to 
hear the homely jests, which sometimes used 
to make me angry when my father spoke, 
after the soft language of the inmates of the 
Hall! Ah, I would have given the world to 
climb upon his knee, and hear him call me his 
own dear little Lucy, and bid me not to be 
set up with the presents and compliments 
which I was but too fond of boasting about 
when I returned from the Hall. 

I saw my parents for the first time in church. 
Their pew was not far from us. The silver- 
haired yeoman stood aside to let me pass. I 
bent my head reverentially. How little did he 





think that he had made way for his own daugh- 
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ter! Iremembered the corner where I used 
to sit in their large square seat, the pattern 
of diamonds on the carpet ,that I used to 
count, my mother’s black silk dress—it could 
not be the same, but the make was scarcely 
altered. She had not used spectacles for- 
merly; but how my eyes grew dim as I 
watched her wiping my father’s glasses and 
her own, and finding the places in the large 
old Bible and Prayer-book, which had been 
laid on the high desk, formed by the top of 
the pew, Sunday after Sunday, for more years 
than I could remember. 

The magnitude of the fault I had com- 
mitted came vividly before me as I looked at 
that dear old couple. My husband watched 
me anxiously, Ido not know what were his 
feelings, but I believe them to have been that, 
if it were to be done again, he would not have 
brought his wife to Fairholme. 

Though none of the domestics who had 
gone abroad with their master returned with 
us to England, very little change had taken 
place in the establishment maintained at 
home, beyond the inevitable alteration pro- 
duced by our long absence. Time had laid a 
gentle hand on the still comely housekeeper. 
She seemed to me so like the image which I 
had retained of her in my mind ever since 
she used to feed Julia and me with sweet- 
cakes in her pleasant room, that I trembled 
lest she should recognize me; but in the 
pale, slender woman of three-and-thirty, with 
a skin darkened by the hot sunshine of 
warmer skies than hung over the Fairholme 
oaks, there was little to remind her of the 
rosy, fair-haired, Engiish child who had been 
her young mistress’ playfellow. 

My silence was construed into ignorance of 
my native language. I had unconsciously, 
during our long residence abroad, acquired a 
foreign idiom ; and the intelligence that their 
new lady was an Italian, had been carefully 
instilled into the minds of all. 

My evident emotion had gained for me 
their favor. The few words I uttered hesitat- 
ingly, could scarcely be otherwise than gra- 
cious, when among those present there was 
not one who had not, on many occasions, 
shown me kindness, There was Hillary, the 
old gardener, who used to let me steal his 
flowers, and would load me with fruit to set 
out our desserts: there was Prior, the coach- 
man ; how often he had carried me in, in wet 
weather, through the mud to spend the after- 


noon with Julia in the long gallery where we 
played battledoor and shuttlecock, when, in 
the short, cold winter days, she was not per- 
mitted to leave the house. 

Our children did not gain strength as 
rapidly as we expected. As for me, I never 
left the house, except to walk in the flower- 
garden at the back, where, in former days, I 
used to draw Julia up and down in the little 
carriage. The smoke rising from the chim- 
neys of the farm on the hill seemed a con- 
stant reproach to me, but I dared not disobey 
my husband. I was more cut off from my 
parents now than I had felt when the sea first 
flowed between us. 

The master was just the same as ever, the 
villagers said, If there was any change in 
his appearance, it was for the better. He 
certainly looked happier than formerly, when 
we first came home, but gradually his cheer- 
fulness forsook him. Our boy, the darling of 
our vain hearts, inherited Julia’s delicacy of 
constitution. Day after day, we saw him 
wasting away before our eyes. Even my 
anxiety to ask forgiveness of my parents was 
forgotten. Night after night, hour by hour, 
I watched over him, but his days were num- 
bered. When the spring-flowers came out, 
in the season when the sun shone warmly, and 
the winds were cutting, we lost him. Then 
my little fairy girl began tq fade away. She 
pined after her brother, wanting me to fetch 
him back to play with her. I believe that 
my anxiety about her kept me from feeling 
my first great loss as I should have done. I 
seemed to lose my boy over again, when, in 
the summer heat, she was laid low. There: 
is nothing but the grave under the yew-trees 
in Fairholme churchyard left to me of my two 
eldest darlings—my little dark-haired Indian 
children. 

We went away again for more than two 
years, travelling over different parts of Eng- 
land. When I returned to Fairholme, I was 
expecting soon to become once more a mother. 
How well I remembered the silencing of the 
church-bells, the disappointment of the vil- 
lagers when Julia was born. Was the same 
scene to be acted over again? Was it fated 
that there should be no heir to Fairholme ? 

I felt in my heart that I deserved no better 
fortune as I lay back in the carriage faint and 
desponding ; I could not even return the fond 
pressure of my husband’s hand when the 





Fairholme oaks came once again in sight. 
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“Send for her,” I said faintly. “I will not 
betray your secret ; but let me have my own 
mother to tend me in my trial-hour. I am so 
changed, she will never recognize me.” 

My husband did not oppose my wishes ; 
and, a week afterwards, I was in my chamber 
at the hall, conscious of nothing but that my 
own parent was watching over me. She re- 
membered that the squire’s first wife had 
praised her skill as a tender of the sick, and 
imagined this to be the cause of the urgent 
request that she would come to the foreign 
lady, When my babe was born, my mother’s 
arms received the young heir of Fairholme. 
This time, the church-bells rang their merri- 
est peal, and, as I lay in my bed, I could see 
the red glow of the bonfires on the hill-top, 
under the broad canopy of the Fairholme 
oaks, and against the gray evening sky. 

When my husband looked down fondly 
upon me, when I raised the coverlet from the 
brow of his little son, I donot think there 
was any thing in the world he would have re- 
fused me. 

As he stooped to kiss me, I drew his 
haughty head down, near, and yet nearer to 
me. 
“Shall we risk losing him too, Augustus ? 


Must pride always come between us and our 


darlings and Heaven’s favor? Am I not 
your wife ? “ What matters it how lowly I was 
born? You have raised me to your own 
station, Let my own mother’s blessing and 
forgiveness hallow the birthday of our son, 
We shall never keep him with us if we do not 
humble ourselves before God.” 

A passionate flush did cross my husband's 
brow ; but it soon passed away. I have never 





seen a shadow of anger on it since; and our 
boy is a noble little fellow, full of health and 
strength, the very pride and joy of our hearts, 
Is it because when we thanked our Maker 
for giving him to us, we acknowledged our 
errors, and craved forgiveness, making such 
restitution as lay in our power for the sorrow 
our deception had caused in those honest 
hearts P 

Iam not ashamed to face the light of day 
now. I no longer seek to conceal my fea- 
tures, and feel my voice shake if I trust. my- 
self to speak within sight and hearing of my 
kindred. My family have never presumed on 
the discovery that their long-lost darling is 
the lady of the manor; nor has my husband 
ever had reason to regret that he yielded to 
my wish, and himself placed our baby in my 
own mother’s arms, entreating her to ease my 
heart by her blessing and forgiveness. 

We have several children, now and the 
Hall is very far from heirless, Theiy glad 
voices sound under the ancient oaks on the 
braes and in the hollows, and wake the 
echoes in the old garden at the farm where I 
used to play in my childhood. There is a 
glad light in my mother’s eyes, which I 
missed when I first came back from my wan- 
derings. My father’s etep is firmer; and 
though they visit us less often than we could 
wish, there is always a place and a welcome 
for my parents at the old Hall of Fairholme, 
where their descendants are growing to more 
vigorous manhood, perhaps from the infusion 
into their somewhat sluggish veins, of the 
stalwart strength and sturdy honesty of the 
British yeoman, 





Tne Bees 1n THE Caverns OF SALSETTE— 
THEIR INCONVENIENCE.—The bees are some- 
times very troublesome and dangerous, and often 
annoyed us in our visits to the caves at Salsette 
and the Elephanta; where they make their 
combs in the clefts, and the rocks, and in the 
recesses among the figures, and hang in im- 
mense clusters: I have known a whole party 
put to the rout in the caverns of Salsette, and 
obliged to return with their curiosity unsatisfied, 
from having imprudently fired a gun to disperse 
the bees, who in their rage pursued them to the 
bottom of the mountains. 





Tue Hinpoo Princes AND THEIR SECRET 
CuamBer.—Many Indian Princes, Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, as also the wealthy nobles, have 
a favorite upper chamber, with walls and ceiling 
covered with mirrors of every size and shape: 
in the centre is a sofa or a swinging bed, sus- 
pended from the roof, adorned with wreaths of 
mogrees, and cooled with rose water. Here the 
voluptuous Indian retires to smoke his hookah, 
or waste his time with a favorite from the 
haram. This apartment is sometimes decorated 
with obscene pointing in a wretched style, 
suited to their depraved appetites. 
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From The Saturday Review, 2 July. 
THE LIBERATOR OF ITALY, 


It has often been said that the real trials 
of an agitator begin with his success. Take 
either a demagogue or a political philosopher 
at his word, and you make a fool of him when 
you set him to work out his closet. problems 
or his platform professions, Messrs. Cobbett 
and Hunt were a long time clamoring for 
seats in Parliament, and we are old enongh 
to remember what came of it. The Emperor 
Napoleon III. has now, to all appearance, 
very nearly attained the ‘perilous height of 
success, and the consequences are coming 
upon him. He has thought proper to play 
the part of Liberator and Apostle of liberty, 
and fortune seems thus far to be taking the 
saviour and regenerator of Italy at his word. 
If the last Austrian patrol should ever step 
out of enfranchised Lombardy, his greatest 
embarrassments will then begin. It is utterly 
impossible that, were the whole board cleared 
next week, the Emperor could, even if he 
were disposed, settle North Italy under a con- 
stitutional régime—impossible, because his is 
not the hand from which freedom could be 
bestowed, nor will he be altogether master of 
his own policy. Suppose that he were, for 
his own interests, to act the Imperial Wash- 
ington—to leave the agree ge to itself—to 
retire gracefully when he had executed what 
he pretends to call a Divine Commission, and 
to march his laurelled army back through the 
Via Sacra of liberated Italy—where would be 
his first difficulty? Obviously with. his own 
troops. A conquering army is not to be dis- 
banded, after such an exploit as that of clear- 
ing the whole Austrian force out of Italy, like 
the London militia after a field day at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs. It is not in any conquering 
army, still less in a French conquering army, 
to sheathe the sword in a melodrama of 
magnanimity. Having tasted blood, the 
Cuban bloodhound does not slink back quietly 
to his kennel. One Marshal’s baton begets 
the insatiable lust for glory in every man of 
the mighty host of France. The eagle which 
has perched on Milan, or which has screamed 
in triumph over St. Mark’s, is not likely to 
flit back to the Jardin des Plantes. The arm 
of Italy must make a swoop at other prey, if 
not under Napoleon, under some other soldier 
of fortune. . 

Nor is it with the army alone that Napoleon 
the Conqueror would have to deal. He would 
have to give in Paris an account of his poet 
towards regenerated Italy. Suppose that a 
federation of Italian States were to be con- 
stituted, and that the liberating legions. then 
dispersed themselves over Franee—suppose 
that a constitution for the peninsula were fairly 





launched—under what auspices would the 
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freedom of Italy present itself to the French 
people? Nothing less substantial than a con- 
stitutional and representative government, if 
not a pure republic, will satisfy the long- 
thwarted yearnings of Italian patriotism. A 
constitutional government implies some awk- 
ward things—freedom of the press, liberty of 
speech and action, entire religious equality, 
ministers responsible to the people, local gov- 
ernment in municipal matters, trial by jury, 
free Chambers, and the rest of it. This ass 
be the Napoleonic policy towards Italy, if the 
Liberator were to keep his word. The world 
would then see the phenomenon of the Im- 

erial fountain discharging sweet water and 
bitter—Tiberius on one side of the Alps, 
Trajan on, the other—giving to Italy what he 
withholds from France, inaugurating at Milan 
what he proscribes in Paris. What a bitter 
satire and insult this.to the French people! 
Why should not they be deemed worthy of 
the crumbs which fall. from the rich banquet 
of Italian profusion? ‘Would the spectacle 
of an Italian Tree of Liberty, planted and 
watered by Imperial hands, be consoling to 
the better mind of France? Of course it 
would be the height of generosity in any na- 
tion to bestow on others blessings which they 
austerely deny to themselves; but a living in+ 
consistency and an enthroned lie of this sort 
would be unendurable, even in France. Na- 
poleon III. cannot be the liberator of Italy 
and the enslaver of France at one and the 
same time. History has never yet realized a 
paradox and portent so monstrous—all ex- 
perience tells the other way. 

The first Napoleon was the Liberator of 
Italy, and he planted Murat at Naples, and 
set up a centralized tyranny wherever the 
legions of freedom marched. Rome sent out 
her liberating armies, and fixed grinding pro- 
consulates in Asia and Sicily. Ferdinand 
broke the Moorish yoke, but the Inquisition 
was the seal of Spanish freedom. Liberty 
has yet to be planted by a despot. The man 
who inaugurated Lambessa and Cayenne is 
hardly the good genius who is to redress the 
wrongs of Spielberg. In other words, if the 
Emperor is sincere in his purpose of liberat- 
ing Italy, its accomplishment will be fatal to 


Y,| his despotism in France—if he only exchanges 


one form of Italian slavery for another, then 
aré the Italians of all men the most miserable. 
The fact is, the Emperor has been compelled 
by destiny to create his own Frankenstein, 
and he is now in danger of having to deal 
with his own inconvenient success. He 
muzzles the hound and slips the leash at the 
same moment. He banishes Blanc and 
Barbes; but he has accredited Kossuth and 
Klapka and Garibaldi, and the spirit which 
they represent, These are not the lieuten- 
ants of Imperialism--they are rather the 
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missionaries of those very principles which, 
with an iron hand, he has to keep down in 
France. Every success of these incendiaries 
in Hungary and Piedmont must, sooner or 
later, react somehow in France. Whatever 
way we put it, the dangers of the future are 
about equal. Liberated Italy has its dangers 
—enslaved Italy has its dangers. An army 
flushed with conquest has its dangers—an 
army disbanded after a successful campaign 
has its dangers. To advance, to retire, or to 
stand still—it is but the choice of judgments 
offered to David. On the whole, perhaps, the 
compromise of a nominal Italian federation 
under a Sardinian protectorate, with the real 
power at the Tuileries, might appear to be 
the Emperor’s safest solution of the difficulty 
—only it would not be found attainable. The 
moral prestige of oo would be lost—it 
would be scarcely satisfactory to French ambi- 
tion to register a mere diplomatic triumph of 
this unsubstantial sort. The French people can 
only understand material victories. French 
history, whether undey Louis XIV. or Napo- 
poleon L., presents no instance of a great 
army, whicn had been assembled for a large 
scheme of ambition, broken up after a single 
successful campaign. The more complete are 
its triumphs, the more strong and irrepressi- 
ble is the impetus to advance. 

Not that we believe for a single moment 
that the French Emperor ever seriously in- 
tended the liberation of Italy, in any sense of 
the words in which the term freedom would 
not be an insulting mockery. We have only 
argued on the wild and impossible hypothesis 
of his sincerity and honesty. We say that, if 
honest arrd sincere, he is only on the threshold 
of his difficulties—not that we believe him to 
be either honest or sincere. The tyrant of 
Paris will not be the liberator of Milan or 
Venice. False and perfidious to his own peo- 

le, it cannot be that he will be other than 
alse and perfidious to the stranger. We 
have shown that he cannot liberate Italy even 
if he had the wil; but we are not ready to 
concede that he has the will. His policy is 
consistent enough, and it is a policy which un- 
fortunately exactly falls in with the French 
character. His destiny is to do the work in 
which his uncle failed; and his actual suc- 
cesses—so mysteriously, or at least so omin- 
ously, identical with those of the First Em- 
peror—might well carry off his feet even one 
who is not enslaved to the doctrines of fatal- 
ism and special inspiration. But precedent 
and policy, as well as the star, drive him for- 
ward. Those successes force him into the 
same future. The iron fate is upon him and 
his. The humiliation of Austria implies the 
coercion of Prussia. Another Campo Formio 
pledges another Tilsit. A Russian alliance 
was only the omen of a Russian invasion. 


One Alexander may be found as false, and 
quite as convenient, both as deceiver and de- 
ceived, as his predecessor and namesake; and 
if only a second Borodino can be averted, an- 
other “ Continental system” may leave the 
board open to the crowning day of destiny— 
the Worcester day of France—which shal. 
avenge Waterloo. This is the ryome 4 


.point to which the long perspective of Frene 


policy leads. Short of this, nothing is done. 
And at any rate, the first act in the drama 
seems to be nearly played out, not without 
skill as well as luck. The stars fight in their 
courses for the Man of Destiny. It is some- 
thing for us that the play has been fully re- 
hearsed. Actors, scenery, situation, plot, and 
prologue—all are before us, and who can 
doubt about the action and the catastrophe ? 





From The Saturday Review, 9 July. 
THE ARMISTICE. 


OF all the many surprising events of" the 
present year the armistice is the most unex- 
pected. Whether it proceeds from the pres- 
sure of England or from the overtures of 
Prussia, the announeement is mysterious, and, 
it may be added, unwelcome. It is one of the 
unfortunate results of a lawless war that even 
the suspension of bloodshed involves new 
grounds for confusion and for alarm. The 
termination of a victorious campaign, before 
France has seriously felt the burden of the 
war, suggests the certainty of new encroach- 
ments on the independence of Europe. The 
interruption of hostilities, like every other 
part of the recent transactions, takes place at 
the moment which is obviously most favorable 
to the aggressor. Uniform!y successful in the 
field, Napoleon III. was about to enter on the 
most difficult and uncertain operation of 
the war. It was universally felt that the cam- 
paign had reached its most serious crisis, and 
that the success of the invading army was but 

rovisional and uncertain until Verona and 
Mantua were reduced. The reinforcement 
under Prince Napoleon was somewhat more 
than sufficient to make good the losses on the 
bloody day of Solferino, and although it is 
impossible to obtain correct information, the 
French and Piedmontese most probably by 
this time outnumber the Austrians in Italy. 
The question whether their preponderance 
was sufficient for the purpose of three or four 
great sieges could only have been solved by 
experience. It is necessary that in every in- 
stance the beleaguering force should be 
stronger than the garrison, while the main 
army is at the same time ready to protect 
the siege against relief from without, Ex- 
perience seems to show that no fortress is 
really impregnable, and that the most elaborate 





works only represent the necessity of a cer- 
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tain expenditure by the besiegers in men and 
material. When, as in the present instance, 
the defenders are in communication with a 
great army in the field, the advantage of 
strong positions is brought to its highest 
point. By pausing on the eve of the decisive 
struggle the French Emperor will avoid a 
great risk, and, at the same time, he will 
reap many of the advantages which would 
have attended a complete victory. Austria 
will be universally held to have acknowledged 
a defeat, and the credit of moderation will 
perhaps be added to the splendor which at- 
tends the display of irresistible or invincible 
strength. Any difficulties which may have 
affected the prosecution of the war will be 
kept secret or soon forgotten ; and if its os- 
tensible object is imperfectly achieved, the 
partial settlement of the question in dispute 
will leave convenient opportunities for future 
interference. The urgency of neutral Powers 
will serve as an excuse for escaping from em- 
barrassing questions as to the interpretation 
of Italian independence and unity. It is 
even possible that the complications which 
have arisen with respect to the Holy See 
may have brought on a premature termina- 
tion of the conflict with Austria. The Pope, 
while he preserves a significant silence 
towards France, has lately denounced Sar- 
dinia with all the pious indignation in his 
copiors vocabulary ; and it has been plainly 
intimated that the allied Sovereigns vill 
find in the successor of St. Peter an adver- 
sary as disagreeable as prayers and patience 
can make him. 

The armistice may possibly be intended, on 
one side or on both, as a mere preparation 
for further military operations, The Em- 

eror of the French may possibly wish to 

ring up his reinforcements, or to give Russia 
time to take the field, and the Austrians may 
hope that any attempt at.negotiation will end 
in a declaration of war by the German Con- 
federation. In 1813, the campaign of Leipsic 
was preceded by an armistice of considerable 
duration, and although the Austrian armies 
were during the whole interval rapidly con- 
centrating -in Bohemia, it is still uncertain 
whether Napoleon might, even at the last 
moment, have formed an alliance with Met- 
ternich. In the present instance, the Em- 
ne of the French has probably made up 

is mind on the ultimate decision of peace or 
of war. If he really intends to make terms 
with Austria, it becomes important to consider 
the arrangements which will probably be pro- 
posed by the neutral Powers, and more es- 
pecially urged by Prussia. It is evident that 


the smallest sacrifice which can be made by | III 
Austria will be the final cession of Lombardy. 
The proposals which were lately attributed 
to the Court of Berlin will-be, to a great ex- 
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tent, answered bya reference to the visible 
fortune of the war, for it is impossible to pre- 
tend that a costly and successful campaign 
should be terminated without any material 
result. If the German Federation had de- 
termined to maintain Austrian sovereignty in 
Lombardy, the proper time for interference 
would have been at the commencement of 
the war. Neutrality involves the admission 
that the appeal to arms, if not morally jus- 
tifiable, violates no rights except those of the 

rincipals in the dispute. On the other hand, 
it is clear that the fortresses in the North- 
east will, if peace is to be made without a 
further struggle, remain either as an integral 
part of the Empire, or, under an Austrian 
Archduke, a part of the military possessions 
of the Empire. It is difficult to suppose that 
such an arrangement can be permanent, 
when its very existence has, under the new 
code of international law, been accepted as 
the justification of an unprovoked invasion, 
The fate of Tuscany, of Modena, and of 
Parma, will furnish abundant employment for 
diplomatic skill; but it may be hoped that 
the neutral Powers will not be unnecessarily 
solicitous to restore the fugitive Princes who 
have been, as the Pope observes, expelled to 
make room for the bitterest enemies of the 
Church. 

The solicitude of established Governments 
to prevent the aggrandizement of Sardinia is 
at the same time perfectly intelligible and ex- 
tremely shortsighted. Count Cavour’s policy, 
to have had any reasonable purpose, must, as 
far as Northern Italy is concerned, have been 
in a certain sense revolutionary. It was 
utterly absurd to attempt the expulsion of Aus- 
tria from the Peninsula without providing an 
alternative; and it was necessary to create a 
Power capable of defending the new arrange- 
ments which might be made. Any attempt 
to split up the evacuated territory into duchies 
and viceroyalties can only result in the multi- 
plication of French dependencies. With ten 
millions of subjects, Victor Emmanuel would 
have a difficulty in resisting the encroachment 
of his formidable protector; and if his king- 
dom were to retain its former limits his gal- 
lant little army would permanently become a 
French contingent. It is also utterly unjust 
to treat the sympathy of an Italian for his 
countrymen as an outrage against the moral 
principles which are at the bottom of the law 
of nations. The Sardinian cause may be 
easily distinguished from the pretensions of 
French ambition, nor is it by any means 
certain that the defeat of Count Cavour’s 
schemes would be unacceptable to Napoleon 


The tidings of the armistice render doubly 
unintelligible the irritating language of Count 
Walewski’s recent circular. The French 
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Minister is well aware that the Russian man- 
‘festo which he praises and adopts was in the 
highest degree offensive to all the German 
Governments. As it is probably true that the 
English Government has. placed a strong 
ressure upon Prussia, it would seem that 
apoleon III. might have profited by an in- 
tervention in his own favor without taking 
occasion to insult and menace the States of 
the Confederation. Some of the recent arma- 
ments have been actually occasioned by Prince 
Gortschakoff’s supercilious threats ; and when 
all the Federal troops are on a war footing, 
demonstrations that they can only be used for 
defensive purposes will become doubly un- 
profitable. It is absurd to say that the 
equilibrium of Europe is not menaced by the 
ostentatious combination of two great military 
monarchies against Austria. As Count Wa- 
lewski observes, “ the Circular of the Russian 
Government indicates in a manner sufficiently 
plain the manner in which it will not fail to 
act when the proper time arrives.” It is to 
provide against the future action so unmis- 
takably indicated, that Germany has been with 
difficulty restrained from a declaration of war. 
With so much vigor in action, France might 
well be contented to display a conciliatory 
moderation in language, and even to remain 
on the defensive in diplomatic controversy. 
Even if a peace can be patehed up, it will 
be but an armed truce. The engagements 
between France and Russia will still subsist, 
the jealousy of Germany will continue in full 
activity, nor can England safely intermit the 
progress of her naval armaments. The fate 
of Italy will still remain uncertain, notwith- 
standing -any legal settlement which may be 
effected ; for the independence which has not 
been decisively conquered can never be re- 
garded as secure. ‘There ‘is always a large 
element of ambiguity in treaties unless they 
record the actual balance of forces; but, in 
some instances, a certain amount of reliance 
may be placed on the formal obligations un- 
dertaken by Governments. At present, the 
most enthusiastic admirers of Napoleon III. 
must admit that, however noble and just may 
be his aspirations, his promises are absolutely 
nugatory. A new declaration that the Em- 
oa is Peace would be at the utmost only un- 
erstood to mean that two or three years 
were required to recruit the finances, to fill 
up the gaps in the army, and to replace the 
contents of the arsenals. On the day after a 
general peace, no State in Europe could know 
whether it might not be involved in a quarrel 
as groundless as that which was premeditated 
against Austria from the Conferences of Paris, 
or perhaps from the capture of Sebastopol. 
Heroic, sentimental, generous, and popular, 
Fra Diavolo is still a brigand. Philanthropy 


ments in consideration of their immediate 
object, nevertheless scarcely affect to deny 
that they would sleep sounder under the pro- 
tection of the police. 





From The Spectator, 9 July. ~ 
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THE announcement of the Armistice comes 
upon us as something sudden; though, if we 
reflect for a moment, we shall perceive that 
any first step towards bringing the hostilities 
to aclose must always have seemed sudden 
effect from the instantaneous perception of 
the important changes involved, and recent 
events have really led up to this pause in a 
manner sufficiently intelligible. 

It is most probable that the change of the 
Emperor Francis ss wh intention in not 
going to Vienna, is explained by anticipation 
of the kind. When his position had become 
desperate, he was prepared to leave his head- 
quarters in Italy for the centre of his domain, 
in order that he might attend to the larger 
interests which appeared to be in danger, and 
call up more powerful recruits in support of 
his Empire. When matters grew worse than 
desperate, he made up his mind to stop at his 
Italian head-quarters, and to take a shorter 
course—to accept a suspension of hostilities. 

Down to the very latest the progress of the 
Allies had been quite as decided, as rapid in 
its movement, and as tremendous in its on- 
ward pressure, as it had throughout the march 
marked by the great milestones of Montebello, 
Palestra, Magenta, and Solferino. For al- 
though the Imperial Gazette has not yet 
announced the impending achievements at 
Peschiera, Mantua, and perchance Verona, or 
even Venice, the advance towards those: posts 
had been more considerable than the mere 
traversing of the country. Witness the trans- 
mission of vast stores of projectiles for siege 
purposes from Paris; witness the landing of 
ten thousand French on the jsland of Lossini 
high up the Adriatic; witness the care of the 
Austrians in strengthening their guard on the 
Stelvio Pass. Already we had the elements 
of the Allied orbit, and could almost trace it 
out on the map, indicating the next move in 
the great game of war. 

The steady progress made by the Austrians 
in loss had become conspicuous to the whole 
world; even their Prussian allies had shown 
their estimate of it, from the Crown to the 
canteen, A quick-eyed writer mentions the 
dispute between the Prusgians and Austrians 
in joint occupation of the federal garrison at 
Mayence, when “the Whites reproached the 
Blues with deserting the German cause, and 
the Blues taunted the Whites with being 
licked by the Red trousers.” Lookers-on, 





and Liberalism, while applauding his achieve- 


indeed, can perhaps see even more clearly 
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than Francis Joseph the immediate sequel of 
the game—* Red moves to King’s square, and 
White is beaten in three moves.” 

Already diplomatic communications had 
been flying between all the Powers, and Prus- 
sia had in a certain way intimated, her reno- 
vated desire to act with England and Russia. 
Some late proceedings of Russia have shown 
at once that she was even more prepared than 
ever to take an active part in the war if neces- 
sary, but also more strict in observing neutral- 
ity, and awaiting the movements of England 
and Prussia. We noticed last week the in- 
structive punctuality with which Naples paid 
her diplomatic devoirs to Sardinia. There is 
a public opinion in Europe, and even the 
Powers are obliged at times to become its 
agents. 

Unless Austria should once more mistake 
her true position, this suspension of hostilities 
may re-open the opportunity for her adopting 
that advice which Lord Palmerston. so well 
urged upon her—* Go into Congress.” 

Of course:we do not mean that Austria, in 
July, would occupy the same position in Con- 
gress that she did in April. She cannot can- 
cel what she has since drawn upon herself, or 
ask us to forget events. She slighted and 
braved the counsel and authority of the Pow- 
ers, when she adopted her separate course, 
and made that wanton aggression on Sardinia 
which has been so smartly chastised; and on 
eppcering before the Powers now, she has 
already lost some of that property which at 
that time she might then hee asked to re- 
tain. “tay 

What then is likely to be the general char- 
acter of the proceedings adopted by Congress 
in the present circumstances. as distinguished 
from the possible decision of Congress at an 
earlier date? D’Azeglio’s Note, which was 
laid by Cavour before the Conference of Paris 
in 1856, remains the basis of the proposition 
to beconsidered. It proposed that the West- 
ern Powers should support the Sardinian 
Government in urging practical amelioration 
on the Italian Governments; that the Lega- 
tions should be secularized and that the Gov- 
ernment of Rome should be improved,—the 
Pope retaining his residence in that city, his 
dignity and his spiritual authority unabated. 
As respects Rome and Naples there is of 
course no change. It is a question for a 
future Congress to consider how far the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has abandonedijhis own po- 
sition by running away. The noble conduct 
of the Duchess of Parma can never be over- 
looked. Modena is after all but the “ Tiberio 
in duodecimo.” But in Northern Italy, there 
has, through the wanton act of Austria, hap- 
pened a serious difference. Whereas before 
late events, Sardinia expressly disclaimed any 
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Austria has de facto lost Lombardy, and she 
accepts the forbearance of France and Sar- 
dinia just as they were about to take from her 
the Venetian territory, her quadrilateral posi- 
tion, and that hitherto unabated strength 
upon which she relied to keep Hungary and 
certain other provinces. Austria, therefore, 
enters Congress a vanquished Power, who has, 
by the manner of conducting her case, for- 
feited no small portion of the “chose in 
action.” 





From The Economist, 9 July. 
THE ARMISTICE: WHAT IT MEANS, 


WHILE waiting for tidings of a final and 
decisive battle in the centre of the celebrated 
quadrilateral of fortresses which has always 
been considered as the stronghold of Austrian 
Italy, the world has been startled by the an- 
nouncement of an armistice between the two 
belligerents, and is still in considerable per- 

lexity as to what this armistice may mean. 

f course, all conjectures on the matter must 
be purely speculative, for even the Moniteur’s 
comment only hints that some sort of nego- 
tiation is expected; but it seems to us that it 
may mean, as it certainly suggests, something 
of the greatest moment. 

It may simply mean that both parties, ex- 
hausted by recent losses and exertions, con- 
cur in wishing for a breathing space before 
entering on the final conflict; and that each 
combatant fancies that he, rather than his an- 
tagonist, will be the gainer by the pause. ‘The 
French Emperor is far from the basis. of his 
operations, and was obliged to begin the war 
a few weeks before his pnpeentices were com- 
pleted:—he may not be sorry for an oppor- 
tunity of bringing up his reserves. The Aus 
trian Emperor may also have been so crippled 
by the fiercely contested field of Magenta and 
Solferino, that, even under the protection of 
his.great fortresses, he feels scarcely yet ready 
without further reinforcements for a battle 
which, if disastrous to him, must settle forever 
the fate of his Italian possessions. But we 
do not think that this is the probable mean- 
ing of the armistice, 

It may also mean that Louis Napoleon, 
fancying that he has accomplished his purpose 
of making the further sojourn of Austria in 
Italy impossible, and feeling that this end has 
been attained at a fearful cost of blood and 
treasure, may be anxious to display himself io 
Europe in the rare and grand attitude of a 
great Conqueror, pausing in the mid career 
of victory. It may be that, having alread 
gained the iy rey ge of extraordinary mili- 
tary success, he is now desirous to obtain 
credit for still more extraordinary modera- 
tion. It may well ‘be also that he is influ- 





forcible interference with Austria in Italy, now 


enced by the not unnatural and very wise 
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indisposition to risk the laurels already won 
by a further trial which might not terminate 
so gloriously for his arms. He has made 
about the most rapid and pe, cg cam- 


paign on record; he has had a taste of the 
stubborn character of the troops he has to 
contend with; and history, in which he is so 
well read, is there to remind him that Austria 
is more obstinate than prompt, and, like Eng- 
land, usually fights better each succeeding 
year of a prolonged war. Moreover, he un- 
questionably sees difficulties, which he may 
have overlooked or underestimated before, 
thickening round him amidst, and even in 
consequence of, his victories. If the war were 
to continue, the population of Romagna, and 
probably that of Naples and Sicily likewise, 
would be up in arms, and he would find him- 
self in the dilemma of either discountenanc- 
ing, and perhaps actually repressing their 
movements—i.e., of fighting against his own 
allies and protéges,—or of permitting the de- 
thronement of the Pope, and thus drawing 
upon himself the violent antagonism of the 
ultramontane clergy of France. He may, 
therefore, be willing enough,on every ground, 
to rest content for the present with the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrians, leaving the other 
difficulties of the “Italian Question” to be 
settled by after consideration, and with other 
European aid. Further, too, he sees a rock 
immediately ahead. If Austria is again beaten 
and turns obstinate, he will be placed in the 
dilemma of either suffering his foe to escape 
him, leaving him on the field with his work 
only half done, or, if he pursues her beyond 
the Alps, to complete his victory and force 
her into terms, of finding himself face to face 
with the whole Germanic Confederation. If, 
therefore, he has any reason to believe that 
Austria is now willing on any terms to evacu- 
ate Italy for good, he may be sagacious as 
well as moderate in offering her an armistice 
with a view to a definitive peace. 

On the other hand, it is by no means im- 
possible, though we admit—in reference to 
the known persistence of Austrian policy—far 
from probable, that Francis Joseph, having 
suffered threé great defeats in little more 
than three weeks, and having seen all his 
youthful and presumptuous hopes of victory 
and fame scattered to the winds, may in July 
take a very different estimate of his position 
from that which seemed in May not unreason- 
ably sanguine. He may feel that another 
decisive defeat, on his own chosen ground, 
and in his own famous quadrilateral, would do 
more to ruin the prestige of Austrian arms 
than even a peace which should deprive him 
of a province which has always been rather a 
source of weakness and impoverishment than 
of real wealth and power. He must be well 
aware that, under no circumstances, could his 
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Italian provinces ever have been retained 
otherwise than by the sword; and that after 
what has passed their permanent retention in 
any manner has become quite impossible; 
and that if he can terminate a disastrous war 
by simply, and with the best grace he may, 
resigning what it was both impossible and un- 
desirable—because exhausting—to keep, he 
may consider himself to have come off cheap. 
He sees that the next steps of the war will 
be the revolt and severance of Hungary— 
a loss of tenfold greater magnitude than that 
of Lombardy and Venice; and he may well 
desire at any price to avert so dreaded a 
ee inally, he may perhaps have 
been informed that England looks upon the 
Austrian possession of Italy to be so unten- 
able in fact, to have been so iniquitous and 
oppressive in its history, and to be so _perma- 
nently disturbing to the peace of Europe, 
that she has told Prussia that any interven- 
tion on her part in the Italian contest must 
be at her own risk, and will be cordially and 
avowedly discountenanced by us. If this ar- 
gument, as is not unlikely, should prove to 
have been one of the most influential in in- 
ducing her to accept an armistice and to seek 
a peace,a great proportion of the credit of 
the new aspect which affairs will then take, 
will be due to’the recent change of Govern- 
ment here, and to the clear and decisive lan- 
guage of our Foreign Secretary, as supposed 
to be set forth in the dispatch which was the 
subject of question and comment in the 
House of Commons last night. We can well 
believe that, with the knowledge that England 
cordially sympathizes with the cause of Italy, 
Prussia might well pause and Austria might 
well despair. ' 
Supposing, then, that a peace may really be 
in prospect and in discussion, we wish most 
earnestly, and with the most grave meaning 
in what we say, to urge two things upon Eng- 
lish statesmen and the English nation. The 
first is,—on no pretext, and for no object 
whatever, to make themselves a party to any 
negotiations for peace, which shall not have as 
their basis the entire withdrawal of Austria 
from the Italian territory. If one single foot 
of ground inhabited by Italians be left to 
her, nothing will have been done: the old 
eternal sore will still be open; and all the 
blood shed in this war will-have been shed in 
vain. The second is,—that the early termi- 
nation of theet is no ground whatever for 
any relaxation in our naval and military pre 
arations for defence,—but the contrary. If 
peace comes—and if the terms be just and 
good, as we sincerely hope they may—we 
must not forget that it leaves vast armies still 
on foot, invi , hardened, and excited by 
a campaign in which all parties have fought 





well; that it leaves many European difficul- 


























- leaves the field open to Diplomacy to negoti- 
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ties still unsettled; and that it leaves Great 
Britain as it found her, in proportion to her 
wealth, to the extent of her dominions, to 
her pretensions and to her needs, immeasur- 
ably the least fully armed and the least for- 
midable of the great Powers of Europe. 





From The Press, 9 July. 
THE ARMISTICE. 


ENGLAND probably was never more com- 
pletely astonished than when upon waking to 
a fresh day and newspapers yesterday morn- 
ing she learnt that an Armistice had been 
agreed upon between the Belligerent Powers 
in Italy, an Armistice which, although, as the 
Moniteur qualifies it, “ does not enable France 
for the present to forsee how the war may be 
terminated,” at all events stays hostilities and 


ate undisturbed for the moment by the boom 
of cannon. With which side the proposition 
originated we have not yet been informed, but 
we are disposed to infer that France took the 
initiative in the matter. From whatever 
point of view we regard her position, and 
whatever may be the opinion which we may 
entertain of the actual policy and real designs 
of Napoleon,—whether with one party we 
place implicit and unreasoning faith in his 
manifestoes and declarations,—whether with 
another* we view the situation with anxiety, 
mingled with distrust,—or whether with a 
third we believe him to be a sort of cosmo- 
politan Guy Fawkes bent upon undermining 
and blowing up everybody, it is equally and 
upon every imaginable ground evident that the 
prepennes of an Armistice must strengthen 

is position, his military position, and his 
moral position alike. Has he become aware 
that Prussia, although not very sorry to see 
Austria moderately humiliated and’ reduced 
to a condition, presenting capacities for manip- 
ulation, will nevertheless not stand by and 
see her drowned without putting her hand 
under her chin and keeping her above water ? 
Now is precisely the juncture at which with a 
show of graceful magnanimity the Emperor of 
the French can best afford to offer to Austria 


a way, independently of Germanic aid, out of 
the struggle in which she has been so unsuc- 
cessful without disgrace or loss of honor. 
. Are the armies of France more ;shattered 
than have been represented or supposed, and 
does the Emperor require time and opportu- 


Armistice will.give them to him. Or, eI 
has he from the beginning of this terrible 
affair been sincere, simple-minded, and honest, 
Now is the very moment for sincerity and 
honesty to put themselves in action, and to 
stand between the fighting hosts of Austria 
and of the Allied Powers. 

The next question that arises is a most vital 
one. Does the situation contain the elements 
of a Peace? The situation which it devolved 
upon the Government of Lord Derby to man- 
age, ing ap did not contain such ele- 
ments. No one who has read fairly and com- 
pletely the Italian Papers can doubt it. From 
the first moment Austria was immovably pos- 
sessed with the idea that the negotiations of 
France and Sardinia were false, and their ex- 
pressed desire for peace simulated with a view 
of gaining time. She was convinced, and 

ossibly she was right, that nothing short of 
fee expulsion from Lombardy would satisfy 
her opponents ; she believed an a to the 
anal to be inevitable, and she drew it in a 
hurry, sacrificing a good political position for 
the sake of a bad military one. Things are 
now, however, materially different. Austria 
has discovered that her power of resistance is 
not what she conceived it to be, and that 
which she still retains, strong as is the posi- 
tion which defends it, stands at hazard. She 

erceives, too, that if she is to be rescued 
Enally by Confederated Germany, her prestige 
in Germany will be gone, and the first place 
held for the future by her rival Prussia, in- 
creased in power and importance as well as 
by the alliance with England as by her own 
resources. 

It is manifestly, then, in the present condi- 
tion of affairs, to the interest and the policy 
of Napoleon to stop the contest at the point 
which it has nowreached. The greatest diffi- 
culties, both political and military, are yet 
before him. Reverse would ruin him, and 
new successes irretrievably embarrass him, 
complicating in a high degree his relations, 
already sufficiently difficult, in other parts of 
Italy, no less than in Europe at large, strongly 
opposed to an extension of the war. Taking, 
therefore, all these circumstances into consid- 
eration, we have hopes that in the Armistice 
negotiations may be initiated which may lead 
to the conclusion of a peace, giving indepen- 
dence and regeneration to Italy, and accord- 
ing to Austria that which she now holds—the 
possession of Venice and the frontier line of 





nity to recruit them with new forces P—an 
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UNIFORM MUSICAL PITCH. 

THE preliminary meeting convened by the 
Society of Arts to consider the possibility of 
taking any measures on this side of the Chan- 
nel, correspondent with or in adoption of 
those agreed on in France, for the establish- 
ment of a normal diapason, was held $ June, 
with an attendance of some half hundred 
guests, by whom the different interests of 
music were fairly represented. Dr. Whewell 
was in the chair, and introduced the subject 
by a short address, calling attention to the 
elaborate French Reports and to the restric- 
tive measure which had been based upon it. 
“The first question to be determined was, 
whether it was desirable that a uniform 
musical pitch should prevail; and, secondly, 
whether it was possible to establish such a 
uniform pitch in this country. The latter 
question came before them very naturally, in- 
asmuch as the establishment of a uniform 
pitch was to be enforced by stringent legal 
means in France, a course which could not be 
imitated in this country. The French legis- 
lative provision upon the matter was that 
musical instruments not conforming to this 
regulation, were not to be admitted to any 
Exhibition of Industry. It amounted, in fact, 
toa prohibition of instruments which were 
not of the pitch determined upon; and the 
man who gave false measure in music, was to 
be dealt with in the same manner as a frau- 
dulent purveyor of meat, or a dishonest ven- 
der of cloth. Of course, it could not be ex- 
pected that their musical friends in’ this 
country were to be subjected to penalties such 
as those, or that a uniform pitch could be en- 
forced here by any such means. Therefore, 
they had to consider what means short of 
these could be used, and whether any influ- 
ence beyond a general understanding amongst 
those engaged in music could be brought to 
bear.” The discussion which followed was 
prefaced by a reading of letters from many- 
musicians, unable to attend the meeting, the 
bearing of all of which tended to recommend 
the adoption of a uniform pitch. The ques- 
tion was then discussed as to the possibility 
of this being attained. The meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Wylde,—Mr. Hullah,—who, 
it appears, gave considerable attention to the 
subject some years ago (to the point of regu- 
lating a family of tuning-forks, by aid of M. 





Cagnard de la Tour’s instrument called the 
Siréne),—Mr. Nicholson, the professor of the 
oboe,—who illustrated the inconveniences of 
the present-uncertain state of the diapason,— 
Sir George Smart, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Ella. 
To this ensued a discussion, as to what the 
proposed uniformity (the desirableness of 
which was carried nem. con.) should be, 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt warmly recommended 
the adoption of the French normal la,—Mr, 
Tutton a semi-tone below the present pitch, 
—Madame Goldschmidt some letting down, 
“ For her own part there was a considerable 
amount of music that she could not think of 
singing at the present pitch ; and music which 
she sang with the greatest ease about twelve 
years ago, when the pitch was lower, she 
would not now attempt. If the raising of the 
pitch went on as it had hitherto done the 
human voice would lose its beauty and 
strength ; and she did not consider it was 
proper to tax the voice to that extent? In 
her opinion the standard of the pitch ought 
to be regulated by the human voice.”—Sir 
George Smart produced a tuning-fork, pre- 
pared by the Messrs. Broadwood for him 
some thirty years ago, with the concurrence 
of Mrs. Billington, Messrs. Braham and 
Griesbach.—The Rev. G. T. Duffield exhibited 
Handel’s fork, considerably flatter than the 
present ones. The question then arose, a8 
to the practicable reconciliation of orchestras 
and organs,—Mr. Davison recommending 
that if the latter instruments were altered it 
should be by transposing the pipes a full 
semitone. Mr. Hullah urged the adoption 
of a pitch of five hundred and twelve vibra- 
tions a second, in place of the French pitch 
of five hundred and twenty-two, as more con- 
venient, on the score of numerical calculation, 
An attempt to} propose the French pitch, as 
the one most expedient to adopt, was met by 
a recommendation that the subject should be 
more closely investigated, by a sub-committee, 
than was possible at a general meeting. The 
appointment of a sub-committee was unani- 


mously carried, and the gentlemen nominated , 


in its formation, from whom a report will be 
submitted to the ayeoae: 4 Such comments as 
suggest themselves on the discussion, decision, 


and the possible working out of the same had 
better, therefore, be reserved for a period 
when the subject is before the Society in a 
more complete form. 
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